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JOHN BUNYAN. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


HE Passage of Time never fails to be romantic. 
Though schoolboys are alleged to hate dates 
they stick in their memories, and we have all learnt to 
chop up Father Time into 
centuries for the very pur- 
pose of memorising his 
passage, even going so far 
as to endow each period 
of one hundred years with 
a character, almost with a 
life of its own, distinguishing 
it from the head of whirling 
waters that compose the 
one endless stream. Thus 
we are accustomed to talk 
of tenth century men as 
if they spent their days 
groping in the dark, and 
of the Ages of Faith when 
all Europeans believed in 
God and the life to come, 
and of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as being the “era of 


That these arithmetical 
and arbitrary divisions are 
aids to memory, and of 
great assistance to standard 
historians, critics, philoso- 
phers and ready-writers in 
the composition of their 
books and ‘systems is like 
enough, but they would be 
harmful were they to lead 
us to differentiate too much 


From a portrait used as a in an early edition of “‘ The Pilgrim's 


pat to the purpose ” as if it had been written yesterday. 
Mr. Badman was a financial rogue of extravagant 
personal habits, and felt' ‘the absolute necessity of 

“ getting money by hat- 
*| fulls.” How he did this in 
Bedford in the seventeenth 
century Bunyan tells us as 
plainly as ever Balzac 
explained how it was done 
in Paris in the nineteenth 
and how we know it is done 
now in the twentieth : 


“When he had well- 
feathered his nest with other 
men’s goods and money, after 
a little while he breaks, while 
he had by craft and knavery 
made so sure of what he had 
that his creditors could not 
touch a penny. He sends 
mournful sugared letters to 
them desiring them not to be 
too severe with him for he 
bore towards all men an 
honest mind, and would pay 
them as far as he was able. 
He talked of the badness of 
the times, the greatness of 
the taxes, his losses by bad 
debts and he brought them to 
a composition of five shillings 
in the £. His release was 
signed and sealed, and Mr. 
Badman could now put his 
head out-of-doors again, and 
be a better man than when 
he shut up shop by several 


Progress.’ 


between the actual people 
who lived out their lives in 
different centuries. ‘‘ The 
same heart beats in every human breast,”’ and responds 
to the same varying emotions. The sun shone in the 
tenth century and there were sceptics and scoffers in 
the Ages of Faith, and enthusiasts by the thousand in 
the era of Voltaire. 

Men and women in the western world have always 
been uncommonly alike, at all events ever since they 
took to writing about one another. 

No one can read that masterpiece of John Bunyan, 
‘The Life and Death of Mr. Badman,” without con- 
tinually making the fatuous remark : ‘‘ How modern!” 
The theology may have gone out of fashion, but every- 
thing else is, to use one of its author’s pet phrases, “‘ as 


“As I walked through the wilderness of the world I lighted ipows 
certain place where was a Den, an () 
sleep; and as I slept I dreamed a dream.” 


There was once a master 
at Harrow, a great Latin 
scholar who filled eight 
volumes with bad English, who yet had the effrontery 
to call the writer of the above quotation “ an illiterate 
tinker.” 

Nevertheless the observance of the centenaries, bi- 
centenaries, and, when you can get them, tercentenaries, 
of authors, serves one good purpose, for it reminds a 
race of men somewhat apt to think too well of them- 
selves of their literary mortality. Take the case of 
centenaries; for any author to continue alive as an 
author for a hundred years after the date of his natural 
birth is a severe test of literary longevity, though not 
so severe a test as it would be were he still alive a 
hundred years after his natural death. Thus the 
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reproduced. 


centenary of Dr. Johnson’s birth occurred in 1809 when 
there were many living who had heard him talk and 
had themselves gone on talking about him ever since, 
but when in 1884 the centenary of his death came 
round there was no one living who had set eyes upon 
him. Dr. Martin Routh, of Magdalene, who died 
aged 100 in 1854 (in consequence, so his kindly college 
friends alleged, of the sudden fall in his Russian 
securities) was amongst the last of these eyewitnesses. 
So that in 1884 the memory of Johnson had to be 
confided to his portrait by Sir Joshua, his life by 
Boswell and his own works and letters. No living 
author can expect such luck as this. 

When it comes, as in this case of John Bunyan, to 
tercentenaries, any one who seeks publicly to celebrate 
a tercentenary either of birth or death of an author 
must have great confidence in his skill as a resurrectionist 
or choose his man very carefully out of an ill-filled bag. 

There is of course nothing surprising in this, for I 
cannot suppose there is any living author conceited 
enough to suppose that jis tercentenary will be publicly 
celebrated, say, in the year of our Lord 2170. 

We say publicly because purely local celebrations 
sometimes take place after amazingly long periods of 
time. Parish churches require re-roofing, and there 
is no more skilful a resurrectionist than a hard-up and 
enthusiastic vicar. But three hundred years is a long 
time. 

Bedford has already done very well out of her most 
distinguished townsman and I dare say will not 


Evangelist directing Christian. 


One of Holman Hunt's drawings for the Golden Treasury edition of “The Pilgrim's 
Progress,” published by Messrs. Macmillan, with whose permission this drawing is 


overlook his tercentenary, but all will admit 
that this is no local affair, and that the author 
of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World 
to That which is to come. Delivered under 
the similitude of a DREAM, published by Nath. 
Ponder at the ‘ Peacock’ in the Poultry, near 
Cornhill, 1678,” meets his tercentenary with 
his reputation unimpaired. 

At the present moment, whatever it may be 
a hundred years hence, Bunyan is as widely 
known throughout the English-speaking realms 
as an author as either Shakespeare or Milton. 
And if some personal acquaintance with the 
contents of an author’s literary work is 
demanded beyond the mere sound of his name, 
Bunyan might possibly head the poll. 

Were you able to subject the inmates of a 
third-class railway carriage on their way to, 
say, Newmarket or Doncaster, to a cross- 
examination on literary themes, you might 
discover that a larger proportion of them 
could tell you the names of the characters 
that figure in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
give a better account of its leading incidents 
than they would be able to do of the plays, 
poems or tales of any other author—“ Robin- 
son Crusoe’’ and “ Gulliver’s Travels’’ might 
run second and third. 

No doubt Bunyan, Defoe and Swift have, 
when you are appealing to the masses, an 
unfair advantage, for their three masterpieces 
have all chanced, quite unintentionally so far 
as their authors were concerned, to become 
“children’s books”’ and are read before the 


Mr. Godlyfear at the feast 
charging upon Mr. Carnal- 
Security all the evils 
brought upon Mansoul. 


From “The Holy War,” by_John Bunyan (1805 edition)- 
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habit of reading 
anything except 
the newspaper has 
been abandoned. 

The history of 
literature is full of 
surprises but none 
of them is more 
surprising than this 
pre-eminence of 
Bunyan after three 
hundred years. 

Of all our great 
authors Bunyan is 
the most autoch- 
thonous. He rose 
straight up from 
the depths of our 
English soil. 
Nobody but a social 
science prig would 
describe him as 
a “ self-educated ” 
author. Dr. Parr 
would not allow 
that he was edu- 
cated at all yet he 
managed somehow 


Christian's Combat with Ageltyen. 


ata village school From “The Pilgrim's Progress,” illustrated by Selous and Priolo, and published by Messrs. Cassell, with whose permission this 


to learn to write 

legibly, to read intelligently and to speak plainly, three 
things which Parr never succeeded in accomplishing. 
Yet no one of these things, however hard to acquire at 
public schools or universities, will account for ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” though they may explain many 
other of Bunyan’s books, for it should never be forgotten 


The Doubters vanquished 

by Captains Good-hope, 

Innocence, Experience, etc. 
From “The Holy War,” by John Bunyan (1805 edition). 


drawing is reproduced. 


that Bunyan was one of our most voluminous authors 
and managed to fill two stout folios with his publications 
which are more numerous than the days of the year. 
He out-baxters Baxter. 

The Bunyan who has outlived his tercentenary can 
only be accounted for by the possession (how come by 
we cannot say) of a vivid and sane imagination operating 
night and day upon a vision of human life and the 
destiny of man derived from certain conceptions of 
religion built up upon the English Bible, of which he 
was a walking concordance. 

Had Bunyan never taken up with religion he would 
have been well content to live out his life in his native 
town of “‘ Fairservice,” listening carelessly to an 
occasional sermon from ‘“ Mr. Twotongues,’’ earning 
his living in the respectable trade of a resident brasier, 
faithful to his wives, and intensely fond of his children, 
and indulging in no other vice than that of profane 
swearing. His imagination, his one gift from heaven, 
would in all probability have fusted in him unused, 
for without religion it would have had nothing to work 
upon. The only grist that came to his mill came to 
it through King James’s version. Perhaps that was 
what the clerical, classical Parr, whose great mind was 
fed through a hundred sources of profane learning, 
meant when he called the author of ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ an “‘illiterate tinker.” 

It was a lucky thing that the accidents of history 
made Bunyan a Baptist and a Nonconformist professor 
of the Christian faith. Conformity and State Churchism 
might have withered his imagination and knocked the 
literary gusto out of “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The bibliography of this book is more than usually 
interesting. 
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First published in 1678 in a cheap and tiny volume, 
easily destroyed by dint of hard reading, the first 
edition is one of the rarest of treasures, only four 
copies being now known. In July, 1926, one of these 
copies was sold at public auction for £6,800. It was 
an immaculate copy, untouched, unread. It came from 
a nobleman’s library. Being a cheap book, meant for 
the populace, it became at once a best-seller, and cheap 
edition after cheap edition followed in quick succession. 
Those “cuts” that have given more uneasy pleasure 
to more people than any other “cuts” in an English 
book began to make their appearance after the eighth 
edition. 

Bunyan greatly enjoyed his success, and at once 
set to work upon the dangerous task of altering and 
adding. How great was his success can be judged by 
the facts that in the first edition for which somebody 
lately gave £6,800, there was no Mr. Worldly Wiseman ; 
Giant Despair was a bachelor, Mr. Facing-both-ways 
is not there, and Apollyon when threatening “ to spill ” 
Christian’s soul, forgot to swear ‘‘ By my infernal 
Den!” 

The second edition contains these amendments, but 
the third edition is the best. Unhappily it is also out 
of most men’s reach. Other editions contain alterations 
but hardly improvements. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress’ without Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman is what ‘“‘ Rob Roy” would be without 
Andrew Fairservice. Indeed it would be worse than 
that, for in this character Bunyan, at the very threshold 
of his romance, lets us into the secret and philosophy 
of his dream. Mr. Worldly Wiseman in a page and a 
half of unmatched prose reveals the whole school of 
deists and fine gentlemen in Church and State of the 
succeeding century. 

That ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ was written in prison 
we are bound to believe for Bunyan tells us so, though 
only in a marginal note inserted in the second edition. 

As however Bunyan was kept in prison, off and on, 
for something like 
twelve years, and as 
the book bears evi- 
dence on its face of 
having been com- 
posed in a great hurry 
of the spirit, we can 
only suppose that it 
was written just 
before Bunyan was 
set free. But why 
was its publication 
delayed seven years ? 

Here again we have 
Bunyan’s word for 
it, that the reason 


SS 


was because some of 


his pious friends felt 
uneasy about it. He 
had read it to them 
and they instinctively felt that it was too much 
like a drama, and consequently calculated to excite 
a purely human interest, and to give intense pleasure 
quite apart from the moral. Who can say they 


Old Bedford Bridge and Gaol. 


Here Bunyan was imprisoned in 1676 and wrote the first part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


were altogether wrong? An author’s vanity may 
however always be trusted. 


“ At last I thought, since you are thus divided 
I print it Will, and so the case decided.” 


This leads up to some final remarks, for I have already 
exceeded my limit. 

Let us look forward another hundred years. Will 
the theology of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ strangle the 
story ? I hope there is no real risk of this, but it is 
hardly possible to say there is none. 

Bunyan’s theology was frankly Calvinistic, but he 
was not a “ black’”’ Calvinist like the author of the 
great hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” whose six volumes of 
theology are full of the blackest Calvinism. 

Bunyan’s Calvinism is the Calvinism of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and though he held it tenaciously, yet in 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” his Arminianism comes out 
quite as plainly as his Calvinism. How does Christian 
handle Talkative, who that dear good fellow Faithful 
thought was “a very pretty man ” ? 


“ Talkative deceiveth his own soul. Hearing is but as 
the sowing of the seed, talking is not sufficient to prove 
that fruit is indeed in the heart and life. And let us assure 
ourselves that at the day of Doom men shall be judged 
according to their fruits. It will not be said then, Did 
you believe, but were you Doers or Talkers only, and 
accordingly shall they be judged.” 


It is not Bunyan’s Calvinism that will expose him 
to any very great danger. The danger, if any, lies in 
quite another direction. 

Readers of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ will remember 
that after Christian had passed through “the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death’’ he came to a cave where in 
old time dwelt two giants, Pope} and Pagan, who 
between them had wrought great mischief among 
pilgrims to the Celestial City, but in Christian’s day 
Giant Pagan had totally disappeared; ‘‘ dead many 
a day,” and only Giant Pope was left, and he had 
grown so crazy and 
stiff in his joints 
that he could only 
grin at the pilgrims 
as they went by, 
and mutter below 
his breath how much 
he would like to 
burn them. 

To-day Christian 
would have found 
both these giants at 
their old posts. 

Giant Pagan has 
come back again, 
perhaps stronger 
than ever, and he 
it is who is more 
likely to interfere 
with the popularity 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” in; ‘the times that are 
before us than either the Pope'jof Rome (though he 
has now recovered the use of his limbs) or Mr. John 
Calvin of Geneva. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1927. 


From the painting by THOMAS SADLER in N.P.G., London. parcaeticac 
The only portrait painted during Bunyan’s lifetime. ia aati 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1927. 


From an illustration in colour by JAMES CLARK, R.1., 
in“ THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS” (Cassells). 


THE MAN WITH THE Muck Rake. 
“ There stood One . . . and proffered him that crown for his muck-rake.” 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “‘ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1927. 
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From an illustration in colour by JAMES CLARK, R.1., CHRISTIAN CROSSING THE RIVER OF DEATH. 
: in “ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” (Cassels). “Christian had heart-fears that he should die in that river.” 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1927. 


Engraving by J. SARTAIN after G. DEWALL., BUNYAN’S WIFE APPEALING To HIS JUDGES FOR HIS RELEASE FROM PRISON. 


ANX 
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JOHN BUNYAN TO-DAY. 


By Rospert Lynn. 


HE great majority of people, I imagine, look on 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ as a book for chil- 
dren. They did not it is true 
read it themselves as children, but 
they make the theory that it is a 
book for children an excuse for 
admiring it without reading it when 
they have grown up. I do not 
wish to cast doubt on the fact 
that hundreds—nay, thousands—of 
people have had “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ read to them in the 
nursery, or even that they have 
read it themselves, but I fancy 
that, if the question were put in 
the next census paper, “ Did you 
as a child read ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ or have it read to you?” 
most honest men and women would 
have to answer “ No.” 

I am almost certain that I for 
one never read “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” through in my childhood. 
If you had seen our “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” with its thumbed, towsled 
and tattered pages, you would have 
sworn that it had been read by 
generations of children, but all 
those torn pages and creases did 
not really mean that we had read 
it; they only meant that we were 
never tired of looking at the 
pictures. Asa picture book “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is the rival of 
any volume of fairy-tales. No 
ogre in fairy-land was ever more 
terrifying than Apollyon, with 
scales like a fish, wings like a 
dragon, feet like a bear, and a 
mouth like a lion breathing fire 
and smoke, as he hurled his darts 
at Christian in an old-fashioned woodcut. Then there 
were the lions in the path no less alarming because 
they were chained. And after the fatuous faces of 
Vanity Fair there was Giant Despair with his ‘“‘ grievous 
crab tree cudgel’’ in Doubting Castle. And there was 
Christian himseli. always in trouble, heaving himself 
out of the mud at ie far side of the Slough of Despond, 
scared of the lions, imprisoned in a cage to be laughed 
at by the frequenters of Vanity Fair, sinking more 
helplessly than Peter in the last river that separated 
him from the Celestial City—all these things excited 
the imagination like the adventures of Jack the Giant- 
killer or Ulysses. Nothing could have kept a child 
from reading the book except theology and scriptural 
references that were at that age unintelligible. I myself 
dipped into the story, but always, so far as I can remem- 
ber, I found myself before long struggling in a slough 
of sermonising, like Pliable struggling in the Slough 
of Despond, and giving up in despair when Christian 
would have persisted in his journey. 


When I read “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ later in life 
I regretted my want of application. Taking the 
theology in my stride, I realised 
before 1 ng that the story was even 
better tl un the pictures—that the 
story cou 1 do better without the 
pictures, indeed, than the pictures 
could do without the story. Here 
it was clear was one of the world’s 
great fairy-tales—in the strict sense 
of the word a Heavenly fairy-tale. 
It is a book to appeal at once to 
the innocence and to the experience 
of mankind, the story of a prince 
setting out on perilous travels, 
armed with a magical sword and 
meeting lions and giants by the 
way, and yet faced with problems 
as old and as new as the problems 
that have perplexed the human 
race ever since their first parents 
tasted the fruit of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” is usually 
called an allegory, but it has none 
of the usual vices of the allegory, 
in which inane figures representing 
Truth or Mercy or Innocence parade 
through the story disguised as 
human beings. In “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ such is Bunyan’s genius 
for narrative and nomenclature that 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Mr. By-ends 
and Mr. Great-heart, instead of 
being vague generalisations, are as 
real to us as if we had been intro- 
duced to them on the front at 
Brighton. Bunyan may give his 
characters names as though they 
were symbols, but he makes his 
symbols seem as realas men. “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress”’ is at once a fairy-tale, a realistic 
novel and a book of confessions. Such is its triple 
genius that I believe that, even if you could imagine 
the Christian religion’s disappearing from the face of the 
earth, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” would still survive as 
a masterpiece of literature. 

There is no other novel indeed that contains at once 
so much entertainment and so much wisdom. Here is 
a story of the adventures of a man’s soul that comes 
home to our imaginations like the story of Scott’s last 
adventures at the South Pole—comes home to us not 
merely because it is a great story, but because it reveals 
to us as in a flash a life nobler than we are living our- 
selves, a life that is the only life worth leading, the life 
of a man set free from ordinary cares and fears by faith, 
courage and unselfishness. This is a life to which all 
men in their secret hearts aspire. You may call your 
hero Ulysses or Christian or Scott, but whatever you 
call him, the great reason why you go on reading about 
him is that in the essential part of his story he is living 
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a life such as you yourself would be living if you were a 
better man than you are. There is no man on earth 
to whom it may not happen to be challenged by 
Apollyon or to fall into the hands of Giant Despair. 
That is why we feel such elation of the heart when 
Christian refuses to be dismayed by Apollyon’s threat 
as he straddles across the path: “I swear by my 
infernal den that thou shalt go no farther. Here will I 
spill thy soul.” Christian, as he draws his sword in reply, 
is every man’s ideal self, whatever may be his creed. 
It is part of the genius of Bunyan that, in his story 
of the adventures of Christian, he represents the life of 
the good man not as one battle and then a long security 
after triumph, but as a continuous series of adventures 
of doubtful issue. The Christian who has defeated 
Apollyon has still to pass through the temptations of 
Vanity Fair, to fall asleep in the grounds of Doubting 
Castle, to find himself in the net of the Flatterer, and to 
sink over the head in the waters of the last river in the 
Country of Beulah. It is in this that the realistic genius 
of Bunyan reveals its greatness. Living among pious 
men, he saw that the good man was assailed by as many 
temptations as the bad man—that a man might escape 
from all the common sins only to fall into the sin of 
self-righteousness, worldliness and vanity. The final 
triumphs of Christian indeed are not triumphs over the 


sins of the flesh but over the more dangerous sins of the 
spirit—more dangerous because more subtle and such 
as may assail even a good man in a pulpit, and may 
tempt him to preach to the glory of himself instead of 
to the glory of God Almighty. 

Add to this the fact that Bunyan tells his story in a 
prose that flows as clear and as melodious as a stream 
over a bed of stones. Even as he warns us against the 
world, his sentences seem to cleanse the world and 
recreate it as a place of delights. He may confess his 
“ wicked life’ in “‘ Grace Abounding ”’ and attempt to 
horrify us with the tale of his love of swearing, bell- 
ringing and tip-cat, but as soon as he reaches the story 
of his conversion in Bedford and relates how “ in one 
of the streets of that town I came where there were 
three or four poor women sitting at a door in the sun, 
and telling about the things of God,” Bedford is lit up 
for us like a place in the map of Heaven, and the earth 
is transformed. The truth is, Bunyan, far from being 
a depressing kind of Puritan, makes the world seem 
more beautiful than we had suspected, just as he makes 
the life of man on earth seem a more heroic and imagina- 
tive Odyssey than we had dreamed. For this reason, 
men who might dispute with him on many points of 
theology still read him and will go on reading him while 
the English language endures. 


BUNYAN AND HIS TIMES. 


By R. ROBERTS. 


I 


AM grateful for many rules enforced on me in my 
childhood—rules which at the time I too often 
resented ; most of them I suppose are unknown to 
children of to-day, 
and I am sure that 
in consequence chil- 
dren of to-day have 
a less amusing, 
a less rich ex- 
perience than was 
the lot of us who 
were born when 
Queen Victoria was 
on the throne and, 
most of us thought, 
aternumque sedebit. 
As I look back on 
years which have 
been spent in many 
profitable and un- 
profitable ways, 
Soha: but more especi- 

in prison. ally in the read- 

ing of books, I 

am sure that one rule in our home which was of in- 
calculable benefit was the rule of “ Sunday reading.” 
It was not as rigid as in some houses. There were 
children who on Sundays were not allowed to open 
any book except the Holy Bible and books of devotion. 
Our rule was that ordinary story books—stories by 
Henty, Manville Fenn, Mayne Reid, Marryat or 


Talbot Baines Reed—must be put away, and some- 
thing more serious found in our father’s library. To 
that rule I owe it that I discovered, when I was still 
very young, such authors and books as Milton, John- 
son’s poems, Cowper, Rogers, Coleridge, Thomas 
Browne, Burton (of the “‘ Anatomy ’’) and many others. 
But I remember with especial vividness—I was a little 
under six years of age—the Sunday afternoon when my 
father gave me a large volume, bound in green. half- 
morocco and containing ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” and 
“The Holy War,” by John Bunyan. I was given it to 
read ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” but for some reason 
I passed over the more popular work and started on 
“The Holy War.” The edition was that published 
somewhere after the middle of last century by Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, with outline illustrations of H. C. 
Selous. I have seen many illustrated editions since, 
of “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” at any rate, but I do not 
know that any have given me more pleasure than those 
old drawings, except perhaps William Strang’s etchings. 
When I first read these two allegories of Bunyan’s I 
was of an age which did not readily distinguish between 
our own day and past times; or rather then, as now, 
I had an inclination to regard the people and incidents 
in great books as timeless, and of adjusting the daily 
ordinary life to meet their demands rather than finding 
them any more appropriate setting than the London of 
jingling tram-bells and busy horse-omnibuses. At the 
age of six and for many years after any book could 
accomplish this transformation ; to-day if a book does 
it immediately and successfully I know that it has, 
whatever its faults, the quality of creative genius which 
is the true character of great art. We waste far too much 
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time in discussing the relative merits of style 
and spontaneity, of form and fashion, of 
intensity and interest, and seeking to estimate 
the value of books by their success or failure 
in attaining certain standards of craftsman- 
ship; the thing which really matters is what 
gives a book life, as ultimately nothing 
gives a book life unless it has in itself the 
power to be alive in contrast to and in com- 
petition with the ordinary activities of to-day. 
If the people in a story or a play, if the passion 
in a lyric or a song, if the wit and humour in 
an essay or a treatise, if the warmth and 
colour in a history or a biography do not 
immediately seem to the reader at least as 
valid as the positive qualities of the people 
he meets at the club or at dinner, the book 
is not really alive. Its success is a success 
of fashion or prejudice, and when the pre- 
judice is past or the fashion seems ridiculous, 
the book will be as dead as the frock of last 
season or the slang of last year. 

So I would insist that Bunyan as an 
author has “ no times’”’; we value him first 
not for what he tells us of his own day, his 
own religion or his own society, but for what 
he tells us of ours. It is a good exercise to 
take “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and discover 
to how many familiar figures of to-day, not 
excepting oneself, the allegory applies. 
Nothing but confusion and misunderstanding 
will come if anyone reads “‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ primarily as if it were a Puritan 
or Baptist tract. It is true that certain 
incidents—for instance the meeting with Giant 
Pope—display too plainly Bunyan’s particular 
prejudices, but I can assure anyone that if 
he reads the book as a book for all time, and 
in defence not of a religion but of the truth 


behind all religions, the more offensive difficulties will 


Long ago it was pointed out how 
close Bunyan’s general teaching was to the medieval 


hardly be noticed. 


Bunyan’s Cottage, Elstow. 


Bunyan lived here after his first marriage. 
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Warrant for the arrest of John Bunyan, 1674. 


allegory on the Pilgrimage of the Soul; and to-day any 
reader familiar with Everyman cannot fail to see that the 
general Catholic tradition in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
is far more vital and more important than 
Bunyan’s particular application of it. And 
we can go even farther. Who can read the 
story of Christian, especially the earlier part, 
without being reminded of the story of Leo 
Tolstoy ? The struggle which Christian under- 
goes, the warfare on which he sets out, is 
no problem of seventeenth century Puritanism ; 
it is a problem as old as Christianity, or even 
older, for it is a problem which Ovid puts in 
the words which Paul of Tarsus later on 
adapted : 
“Video meliores proboque 
Deteriora sequor.”’ 

It is noteworthy too that Bunyan comes down 
at times to the traditional experience of 
Catholic mystics. He does perhaps diverge 
from the order of those experiences as we know 
them in the most classic instances, but never- 
theless his kinship is evident : 

“Now I saw in my Dream, that just as they 
had ended this talk, they drew near to a very 
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miry Slough, that was in the midst of the plain; and 
they being heedless did both fall suddenly into the bog. 
The name of the Slough was Despond. Here therefore 
they wallowed for a time, being grievously bedaubed with 
dirt ; and Christian, because of the Burden that was on 
his Back, began to sink in the Mire.” 


There you have put, with an incomparable brevity, 
the truth of an ex- 
perience testified to 
by all who have 
struggled after the 
spiritual life, without 
and within the limits 
of Christianity. There 
follows on a time of 
assurance and com- 
panionship a time 
when hope seems dead, 
drowned in the filth 
and naughtiness of 
past and present dis- 
comfort ; and the man 
who feels it most is 
the man who is most 
conscious of the 
burden on his back, 
the burden of sin, of 
things done which he 
wishes undone, of 
unfulfilled aspirations 
and neglected oppor- 
tunities. It would be 
false of course to say 
that “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ”’ is a truthful 
picture of the normal 
religious life. It is 
not. Nor is any other 
religious book. In its 
very nature the mas- 
terpiece of Bunyan’s, 
and every other effort 
to portray the 
Christian struggle, 
must show to us man’s 
effort to attain 


II 


When we have understood that Bunyan, like all 
great geniuses, is not of his time but for all time and 
in his time, we can consider how his time, his circum- 
stances affected his character and his work. There are 
many books here to help us. There is Froude’s 
biography; there is 
Dr. John Brown’s 
final work; there is 
Mark _ Rutherford’s 
sensitive appreciation, 
and now there is Mr. 
Gwilym O. Griffith’s 
brilliant historical 
study.* Mr. Griffith 
never made the mis- 
take of immersing 
John Bunyan too 
much in the quarrels 
and the fantasies of 
his day: Bunyan did 
that sufficiently for 
himself. It is his 
object to show us a 
Bunyan who in his 
best moments rose 
above the ill-temper, 
the bitter sectarianism 
which marked English 
religious life in the 
seventeenth century. 
At times I think he 
goes a little too far in 
this direction. I am 
very glad that he 
emphasises the in- 
fluence on Bunyan of 
those years when, as 
a sincere churchman, 
he took delight in the 
worship of his parish 
church, in its ordered 
seemliness, in its 
beauty and its tradi- 
tional mode of com- 


spiritual normality, “ They lanced his flesh with knives after that they stoned him with stones, then pricked fort. That influence 


that unity with his 
conception of eternal 
truth and beauty 
which a man must attain or die. It would be 
equally absurd to blame Bunyan for over-emphasis- 
ing the importance of this progress. It cannot be 
over-emphasised, for on it depends the very character 
of the specific human virtue ; he may be blamed for 
stressing unduly certain aspects of the figure or for 
generalising too much from his own experience about 
the sinfulness of certain obstacles. But such blame 
is futile; for of no man can it be fairly demanded 
that he should write except from what he knows, from 
what he feels, from what he sees. To blame Bunyan 
for his failure to be George Fox or William Law is as 
foolish as it would be to blame Savonarola for not being 
Francis of Assisi or Erasmus. 


him with their swords; and last of all they burned him to ashes at the stake.” ° 5 
From “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” illustrated by George Cruikshank ard published by the never left him ’ and 
Oxford University Press, with whose permission this drawing is reproduced. 


it was only because 
he still feared its 
seductive power that he used such extravagant 
language—in “Grace Abounding ’—about- bell-ring- 
ing, ceremonial and religious esthetics. Bunyan 
was not a Puritan; he was more akin in spirit 
to those religious orders, such as the Carthusians, 
who adopted bareness in religion because for them 
beauty was not a means to adoration, but a distrac- 
tion. Bunyan too was, oddly enough, a clericalist. 
He held in his early manhood that those professionally 
occupied in the service of the Church were “ blessed ” in 
some peculiar way : 

“Had I but seen a priest, though never so sordid and 


* “The Human Story of John Bunyan.” By Gwilym O. 
Griffith. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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debauched in his life, I should find my spirit fall under 
him, reverence him, and knit unto him; yea, I thought 
for the love I did bear unto them . . . I could have lain 
down at their feet, and have been trampled upon by 
them ; their name, their garb, and work did so intoxicate 
and bewitch me.” 


That attitude was bound to end in a revulsion; and 
when Bunyan joined himself to Gifford’s independent 
congregation he rejected with whole-hearted vehemence 
many harmless and beautiful things, because they 
reminded him of these days of subservience. Why he 
did not join the Quakers is not easy to determine; Mr. 
Griffith reminds us that “‘ England, never more than at 
this time, was plagued and doddered with strange 
factions—Seekers, Familists, Antinomian Ranters, mili- 
tant Theocratists, Millenarians; and if Bunyan could 
not get it out of his head that Fox’s doctrine was only 
a more seductive variation of the antinomian mysticism 
of the Ranters he was not alone in his prejudices.” 
That is true; but the surprising thing is not that so 
many people failed to see that intense spiritual genius 
which moved the Quakers, but that Bunyan, himself a 
spiritual genius and a religious rebel, failed to see it. 
For a Catholic may be pardoned for failing to see 
much to choose between the ordinary run of seventeenth 
century Anabaptists and the ordinary run of the other 
sects Mr. Griffith enumerates. All had men of spiritual 
strength in them; but it is only the Society of Friends 
which, as a society, holding to its original views, 


contributed something unique to the Protestant religion, 
and still contributes. 

Mr. Griffith is very successful in showing where 
Bunyan was in advance of the ordinary sectarian of his 
day. He was prepared to admit even Catholics to 
fellowship, and he had a vision of a Universal Church 
far wider and truer than that seen by those who adhered 
to the Westminster Confession. That he clung to that 
desperate view of the depravity of human nature 
which Christendom inherited from some passage in the 
writings of St. Augustine of Hippo is only to say that 
he shared an opinion almost universally held in Western 
Europe by Papist and Protestant alike. In that he 
was not the creature of his time; he was a disciple of 
a way of thought followed by nearly all Christian 
theologians of any eminence, a way which was made 
straiter and plainer at the Reformation when the 
Churches that cut loose from Rome decided to follow 
Luther and Calvin rather than Erasmus. And we 
must not forget that this doctrine does satisfy a certain 
truth of mood—it is not out of accord with a great mass 
of human experience. For who has not felt, as John 
Bunyan did and Christian, that he is altogether un- 
satisfactory and desolate, helpless and hopeless in him- 
self, saddled with a burden which by his own power he 
can never lay down? Of that mood, and the rescue 
from it, of that burden and the release from its pain, 
John Bunyan’s allegory remains one of the greatest 
expositions. 


BERNARD SHAW AND JOHN BUNYAN. 


BETTER THAN SHAKESPEARE 
(Saturday Review, 1896).* 


LL that you miss in Shakespeare you find in 
Bunyan, to whom the true heroic came quite 
obviously and naturally. The world was to him a 
more terrible place than it was to Shakespeare ; but he 
saw through it a path at the end of which a man might 
look not only forward to the Celestial City, but back 
on his life and say: ‘‘ Tho’ with great difficulty I am 
got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the trouble 
I have been at to arrive where I am. My 
sword I give to him that shall succeed me in 
my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to 
him that can get it.” The heart vibrates 
like a bell to such an utterance as this: to 
turn from it to “‘ Out, out, brief candle,” and 
rest is silence,’ and ‘“‘ We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on; and our little , 
life is rounded by a sleep” is to turn from 
life, strength, resolution, morning air and 
eternal youth, to the terrors of a drunken 
nightmare. 

Let us descend now to the lower ground 
where Shakespeare is not disabled by this 
inferiority in energy and elevation of spirit. 
Take one of his big fighting scenes, and 
compare its blank verse, in point of mere 
rhetorical strenuousness, with Bunyan’s prose. 
Macbeth’s famous cue for the fight with 
Macduff runs thus : 


* Reprinted by permission of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
from ‘ Dramatic Opinions and Essays,’’ Vol. 2 
(Constable). 


“Yet I will try the last: before my body 
I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be him that first cries Hold, enough ! ” 


Turn from this jingle to Apollyon’s cue for the fight 
in the Valley of Humiliation : ‘ I am void of fear in this 
matter. Prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my 
infernal den that thou shalt go no farther: here will 
I spill thy soul.” This is the same thing done masterly. 
Apart from its superior grandeur, force, and appro- 
priateness, it is better clap-trap and infinitely better 
word-music. 


Bunyan’s Chapel, Bedford. 


Built in 1850 as successor te the Meeting House in which Bunyan preached. 
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Shakespeare, fond as he is of describing fights, has 
hardly ever sufficient energy or reality of imagination 
to finish without betraying the paper origin of his 
fancies by dragging in something classical in the style 
of the Cyclops’ hammer falling ‘‘On Mars’ armor, 
forged for proof eterne.’”” Hear how Bunyan does it: 
“T fought till my sword did cleave to my hand; and 
when they were joined together as if the sword grew 
out of my arm; and when the blood run thorow my 
fingers, then I fought 
with most courage.” 
Nowhere in all Shake- 
speare is there a touch 
like that of the blood 
running down through 
the man’s fingers, and 
his courage rising to 
passion at it. Even in 
mere technical adaptation 
to the art of the actor, 
Bunyan’s dramatic 
speeches are as good as 
Shakespeare’s tirades. 
Only a trained dramatic 
speaker can appreciate 
the terse manageableness 
and effectiveness of such 
a speech as this, with 
its grandiose exordium, 
followed up by its 
pointed question and its 
stern threat: “‘ By this 
I perceive thou art one 
of my subjects; for all 
that country is mine, 
and I am the Prince and 
the God of it. How is 
it then that thou hast 
ran away from thy 
King? Were it not that 
I hope thou mayst do me 
more service, I would 
strike thee now at one 
blow to the ground.” 
Here there is no raving 


Mo Worldly Wileman 
meets with Chriftian 


; = From “ The Pilgrim's Progress.” Illustrated by H. M. Brock (Seeley, Service). 
and SWEATING and thym By permission of Messrs. Seeley, Service. 


ing and classical allusion. 
The sentences go straight to their mark; and their 
concluding phrases soar like the sunrise, or swing and 
drop like a hammer, just as the actor wants them. 

. . . Against such a man what chance had our poor 
immortal William, with his “ little Latin ” (would it had 
been less, like his Greek !), his heathen mythology, his 
Plutarch, his Boccaccio, his Holinshed, his circle of 
London literary wits, soddening their minds with books 
and their nerves with alcohol (quite like us), and all 
the rest of his Strand and Fleet Street surroundings, 
activities, and interests, social and professional, men- 
tionable and unmentionable ? Let us applaud him, in 
due measure. .. . 

But as he never thought a noble life worth living or 
a great work worth doing, because the commercial 
profit-and-loss sheet showed that the one did not bring 
happiness nor the other money, he never struck the 


great vein—the vein in which Bunyan told of that 
“man of a very stout countenance’’ who went up to 


the keeper of the book of life and said, not ‘ Out, out, 
brief candle,” but “Set down my name, sir,” and 
immediately fell on the armed men and cut 
his way into heaven after receiving and giving many 
wounds. 


From ‘‘Man AND SUPERMAN.’’* 


HE comparison 
between Falstaff 
and Prospero is like the 
comparison between 
Micawber and David 
Copperfield. At the end 
of the book you know 
Micawber, whereas you 
only know what has 
happened to David, and 
are not interested enough 
in him to wonder what 
his politics or religion 
might be if anything so 
stupendous as a religious 
or political idea, or a 
general idea of any sort, 
were to occur to him. 
He is tolerable as a child; 
but he never becomes a 
man, and might be left 
out of his own biography 
altogether but for his 
usefulness as a_ stage 
confidant, a Horatio or 
“Charles his friend ’’— 
what they call on the 
stage a feeder. 

Now you cannot say 
this of the works of the 
artist-philosophers. You 
cannot say it, for in- 
stance, of “‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Put your 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman Shakespearean hero 
meets with Christian. and coward, Henry V 
and Pistol or Parolles, 
beside Mr. Valiant 
and Mr. Fearing, and you have a sudden revelation 
of the abyss that lies between the fashionable 
author who could see nothing in the world but 
personal aims and the tragedy of their disappointment 
or the comedy of their incongruity, and the field preacher 
who achieved virtue and courage by identifying him- 
self with the purpose of the world as he understood it. 
The contrast is enormous: Bunyan’s coward stirs 
your blood more than Shakespeare’s hero, who actually 
leaves you cold and secretly hostile. You suddenly see 
that Shakespeare, with all his flashes and divinations, 
never understood virtue and courage, never conceived 
how any man who was not a fool could, like Bunyan’s 
hero, look back from the brink of the river of death 
over the strife and labour of his pilgrimage, and say 


* From the Epistle Dedicatory to ‘‘Man and Superman” 
(Constable), by permission of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
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“yet do I not repent me” ; 
or, with the panache of a 
millionaire, bequeath “ my 
sword to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrim- 
age, and my courage and 
skill to him that can get it.” 
This is the true joy in 
life, the being used for a pur- 
pose recognised by yourself 
as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrap- 
heap; the being a_ force 
of Nature instead of a 
feverish, selfish little clod of 
ailments and _ grievances 
complaining that the world 
will not devote itself to 
making you happy. And also 
the only real tragedy in 
life is the being used by 
personally minded men for 
purposes which you  recog- 
nise to be base. All the rest 
is at worst mere misfortune 
or mortality: this alone 
is misery, slavery, hell on 
earth; and the revolt 
against it is the only force 
that offers a man’s work to the poor artist, whom our 
personally minded rich people would so willingly employ 
as pandar, buffoon, beauty monger, sentimentaliser 
and the like. 

It may seem a long step from Bunyan to Nietzsche ; 
but the difference between their conclusions is merely 
formal. Bunyan’s perception that righteousness is 
filthy rags, his scorn for Mr. Legality in the village of 
Morality, his defiance of the Church as the supplanter 
of religion, his insistence on courage as the virtue of 
virtues, his estimate of the career of the conventionally 
respectable and sensible Worldly Wiseman as no better 
at bottom than the life and death of Mr. Badman: all 
this, expressed by Bunyan in the terms of a tinker’s 
theology, is what Nietzsche has expressed in terms 
of post- Darwinian, 
post-Schopenhaurean 
philosophy ; Wagner 
in terms of polytheistic 
mythology; and 
Ibsen in terms of 
mid-nineteenth 
century Parisian 
dramaturgy. Nothing 
is new in these mat- 
ters except their 
novelties: for in- 
stance, it is a novelty 
to call Justification 
by Faith ‘ Wille,” 
and Justification by 
Works “ Vorstellung.”’ 
The sole use of the 
novelty is that you 


Zoar Chapel, Southwark, 
in which Bunyan used to preach. Radical opinions. 


and I buy and read Scho- 
penhauer’s treatise on Will 
and Representation when we 
should not dream of buying 
a set of sermons on Faith 
versus Works. At bottom the 
controversy is the same, and 
the dramatic results are the 
same. Bunyan makes no 
attempt to present his pil- 
grims as more sensible or 
better conducted than Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. Mr. W. 
W.’s worst enemies, Mr. 
Embezzler, Mr. Never-go-to- 
Church-on-Sunday, Mr. Bad 
Form, Mr. Murderer, Mr. 
Burglar, Mr. Co-respondent, 
Mr. Blackmailer, Mr. Cad, 
Mr. Drunkard, Mr. Labour 
Agitator and so forth, can 
read ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’’ without finding a word 
said against them; whereas 
the respectable people who 
snub them and put them in 
prison, such as Mr. W. W. 
himself and his young friend 
John Bunyan. Civility ; Formalist and Hypo- 
crisy ; Wildhead, Inconsider- 

ate, and Pragmatick (who were clearly young university 
men of good family and high feeding) ; that brisk lad 
Ignorance, Talkative, By-Ends of Fairspeech and his 
mother-in-law Lady Feigning, and other reputable 
gentlemen and citizens, catch it very severely. Even 
Little Faith, though he gets to heaven at last, is given 
to understand that it served him right to be mobbed by 
the brothers Faint Heart, Mistrust, and Guilt, all three 
recognised members of respectable society and veritable 
pillars of the law. The whole allegory is a consistent 
attack on morality and respectability, without a word 
that one can remember against vice and crime. 
Exactly what is complained of in Nietzsche and Ibsen, 
is it not ? And also exactly what would be complained 
of in all the literature which is great enough and 
old enough to have 
attained canonical 
rank, officially or 
unofficially, were it 
not that books are 
admitted to the canon 
by a compact which 
confesses their great- 
ness in consideration 
of abrogating their 
meaning ; so that the 
reverend rector can 
agree with the prophet 
Micah as to his in- 
spired style without 
being committed to 
any complicity in 
Micah’s furiously 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


BUNYAN’S PROGRESS. 


HERE was never a time, I suppose, when “ The. 


Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was not popular; but for 
the first hundred years of its existence it had no popu- 
larity in literary circles, nor in what is somewhat arbi- 
trarily called good society; it was not recognised as 
great literature, or as literature at all. In a sense, 
it missed its date; in spirit and style it belongs to 
the nobler days of the Puritan regime ; it was largely 
out of tune with the culture 
and general mind of its 
period ; yet probably it was 
the degenerate state into 
which his period had fallen 
that to some extent prompted 
Bunyan to write it. 

When “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’’ issued from the press, 
twenty years of Restoration 
rule had broken down all 
decent social restraints and 
reduced public morality to 
such a deplorably low ebb 
that Samuel Butler who had 
no liking for the Puritan and 
had, fifteen years before, 
riotously, savagely satirised 
Puritanism in Hudibras,” 
was moved to write a far more , 
bitter satire on “ The Licen- be 
tious Age of Charles II’: 
a strange age we've 

lived in, and a lewd, 

As ere the sun in all his 

travels viewed.” 
Some of the things this one- | 
time doughty champion of 
the new order says of his 
contemporaries are too frank 
to be quite printable, but he 
protests that they have 
learned no lesson even from 
the Plague or the Great Fire; these might almost 
have been : 

“‘ But pastimes, for diversion, to be seen, 


Or, like the plagues of Egypt, meant a curse, 
Not to reclaim us, but to make us worse.” 


Mrs. Aphra Behn’s comedies were’ then outdoing Dry- 
den’s in unsavouriness, and her novels enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue in polite circles. ‘‘ Vicious as the stage 
was,” says Green, ‘it only reflected the general vice 
of the time.’’ There was, he adds, a universal “ con- 
tempt of virtue and disbelief in purity or honesty.” 
The mass of Englishmen outside London had not 
suffered that violent reaction; they remained Puritan 
at heart and were satisfied, as he puts it, ‘‘ with getting 
back to their Maypoles and mince-pies.” But the 
Court and the capital were, in the main, unspeakably 
degenerate and corrupt ; and it was in this uncongenial 
London atmosphere that ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
was published, in 1678, by Nathaniel Ponder, at his 
bookshop in the Poultry, and sold for eighteenpence. 


{Drawing from life on vellum by Robert White, 1645-1703. 
(British Museum.) 


But though Bunyan knew into what a roaring 
disreputable Vanity Fair London had been transformed, 
he was not reared within its influence. Most of his 
years were passed in and around Bedford, where the 
Puritan element still remained potent ; and the impious 
and abandoned youth with which he discredited himself 
seems to have been a penitent exaggeration of the 
facts. Beyond using bad language and annoying folk 
by ringing the bells of Elstow 
Church, he does not appear 
to have indulged in any par- 
ticularly reprehensible prac- 
tices. From time to time he 
spent over twelve years in 
prison, but for nothing worse 
than preaching in defiance of 
the Conventicle Act. He 
visited London occasionally 
and preached at Zoar Street 
Chapel, near Gravel Lane, 
Southwark ; and so happily 
have sectarian differences 
been forgotten, so far as he 
is concerned, that his ministry 
there is now commemorated 
by a stained-glass window 
in Southwark’s Church of 


St. Saviour. 

PT \ During his London visits 
ae ; \ he is said to have put up 
oe at the “‘ Saracen’s Head,” on 
Le Snow Hill, where Dickens, 
a i ‘long after, found lodgings for 

\ Mr. Squeers, in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” He stayed also 

4 xk elsewhere on Snow Hill at 

the house of his’ friend, 


Mr. Strudwick, the grocer, 
John Bunyan. 2nd was staying with Strud- 
wick at the time of his death. 
He had journeyed out to 
Reading, they say, on an errand of goodwill, to bring 
about a reconciliation between an estranged father and 
son, and riding back to London through a heavy rain- 
storm caught a chill which resulted in the illness from 
which he died on August 31st, 1688. He was carried 
from the Snow Hill shop to Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground, City Road, and buried there in Strudwick’s 
family vault. - 

“In Bunyan’s lifetime,” says Macaulay’s “ History 
of England,” “‘ ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ was translated 
into several foreign languages. . . . It was however 
scarcely known to the learned and polite, and had 
been, during more than a century, the delight of pious 
cottagers and artisans before it took its proper place 
as a classical work in literature. At length critics con- 
descended to inquire where the secret of so wide 
and so durable a popularity lay. They were compelled 
to own that the ignorant multitude had judged more 
correctly than the learned, and that the despised little 
book was really a masterpiece. Bunyan is indeed as 
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decidedly the 
first of alle- 
gorists, as 
Demosthenes is 
the first of 
orators, or 
Shakespeare 
the first of 
dramatists.” 

Macaulay 
notes that 
persons of 
fashion used to 
rank “The 
Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”” with 
“Jack the 
Giant-Killer,” 
and you cannot 
altogether 
blame them 
for doing so, 
for children 
have always 
made it their 
own, as_ they 
have made their own that very different sort of allegory 
““Gulliver’s Travels,” because the story in each 
is so wonderfully told that they can follow it with 
excitement and delight without needing to under- 
stand the theology of the one or the social satire of the 
other. Only the other day Mr. Stanley Baldwin said 
in a speech to the English Association, and hosts of 
us have shared his experience: ‘‘ There was a common 
or garden Englishman that I loved more than most— 
Bunyan. I have heard people say that ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is rather boring because of its theological 
discussions, but there you get my theory that a child 
may be trusted to take the nourishment that is best 
suited to it. I knew what was suitable for me, and I 
never touched the theological discussions and have not 
to this day. That was my first introduction to what 
an unlettered Englishman can do.” 

Roughly 
speaking 
Macaulay may 
have been right 
about that more 
than a century 
which elapsed 
before the 
learned discov- 
ered Bunyan’s 
genius, but in 
1773 Dr. John- 
son was _ not 
blind to it, for 
we have Bos- 
well telling us 
then how he 
praised The 
Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ as hav- 
ing ‘‘great 


Bunyan riding from Reading to London 
on his last errand of mercy. 
From “ The Pilgrim's Progress,” illustrated by Selous, Prolo and Friston (Cassels). 


merit, both for 
invention, 
imagination 
and the conduct 
of the story; 
and it has 
had the best 
evidence of 
its merit, the 
general and 
continued a p - 
proval of man- 
kind. Few 
books, I be- 
lieve, have 
had a more 
extensive sale. 
It is remark- 
able that it 
begins very 
much like the 
poem of Dante; 
yet there was 
no translation 
of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote.” 
But Johnson was perhaps something of a voice crying 
in the wilderness, for a generation after him Cowper, 
writing of books he loved as a child, thinks it well to 
hint discreetly at ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ and the 
“Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail, 
Whose humorous vein, strong sense and simple style 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well-employed and, like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables his slighted word : 
I name thee not, lest so despised a narre 
Should move a sneer at thy deservéd fame.” 
Or Cowper may have been over-sensitive ; anyhow as 
late as 1845 Professor Craik in his scholarly survey of 
“Literature and Learning in England ”’ treats 
Bunyan as an “also ran,” and disposes of him in 
three rather condescending lines. On the whole I 
suspect it was the glowing appreciation of Macaulay, 
in his History 
and in his 
essay on 
Southey’s edi- 
tion of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” a few 
years earlier, 
that cleared the 
first stages of 
the road up 
which Bunyan’s 
fame has since 
travelled to a 
height he had 
not aimed for 
and, till then, 


> had never 
B *s Tomb in Bunhill to reach, 

unyans in un 
Fields Burial Ground. St. J. A. 
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TWO LOST LEADERS.* 


By FRANK 


OMPARISON between Disraeli and Bismarck, 
although it is difficult, is interesting. Both 
men admitted that the force which drove them was 
ambition, the desire for power; and both achieved 
the greatness at which they aimed. Otherwise a resem- 
blance would be hard to establish, and only the simul- 
taneous appearance of important biographies will 
justify the association 
of their names. The 
esteem felt by each for 
the other can be estab- 
lished by two minute 
incidents. The _ first 
occurred in 1862, when, 
during his brief appoint- 
ment as Prussian 
Ambassador to Paris, 
Bismarck visited 
London. Here, during a 
dinner at the Russian 
embassy, he was asked 
what he would do if he 
came into power at 
home. He answered— 
confident that nobody 
in that diplomatic com- 
pany would believe the 
truth—that he would 
reorganise the army, 
settle accounts with 
Austria and establish a 
united Germany under 
Prussian leadership. 
Disraeli, listening, 
repeated Bismarck’s 
words and like a flash 
said: Take care of 
that man; he means 
what he says!” The 
second occurred in 1878, 
at the Congress of 
Berlin, when the lead- 
ing statesmen of the 
whole of Europe were 
gathered together, fam- 
ous diplomat meeting 
famous diplomat, each 
shrewdly manceuvring tor aavantage and pitting his 
brains against the brains of all the rest. Bismarck, 
surveying them at their work, briefly summed up what 
he saw of the situation. “ The old Jew,” he exclaimed ; 
“that is the man!” 

It is to be doubted whether there is any widespread 
interest in England at this time for books about Bis- 
marck, but for books by Herr Ludwig there is uncommon 

* “ Bismarck, the Story of a Fighter.” By Emil Ludwig. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 21s. (Allen & Unwin.)— 
“Disraeli, a Picture of the Victorian Age.” By André Maurois. 
Translated by Hamish Miles. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.)—‘ The 
Man Disraeli.’’ By Wilfrid Meynell. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)— 
“Henrietta Temple,” ‘‘ Venetia,” ‘“‘ Coningsby,” Sybil,” ‘‘ Tan- 


cred,”’ ‘‘ Lothair,” Vols. VI-XI of the Bradenham Edition of 
Disraeli’s Novels. tos. 6d. each. (Peter Davies.) 


From “ Bismarck,” by Emil Ludwig (Allen & Unwin). 


SWINNERTON. 


enthusiasm, and his new “‘ Bismarck ’’—the third effort 
he has made to portray an enigmatic character—has 
been long and eagerly awaited. Here it is, a massive 
work of nearly six hundred and fifty pages, weighing 
close upon three pounds and costing a guinea. Within 
the pages of this book the enigma is profoundly studied, 
and for the future Bismarck will be as well understood 
by English students as 
a statesman of their 
own blood. That the 
figure drawn by Herr 
Ludwig is an attractive 
one I should not care to 
say. It is that of a 
man without scruples, a 
liar; a gross feeder and 
a misanthrope; and 
such a figure, whatever 
the greatness of its 
achievements in the 
world of politics, is not 
one to win our love by 
its charm. Nor is Herr 
Ludwig’s a charming 
book, for it has a 
heaviness which is not 
only that of its bulk; 
but its wisdom, its 
insight and its honesty 
are impressive, and it 
is for those qualities 
that it will be read by 
all true Ludwigians and 
by all students of 
political history. Not 
brilliant, but sagacious ; 
a most _ destructive 
apologia ; finally a full- 
length portrait of a 
colossal creature, a 
“man of iron ’’ or, 
as Herr Ludwig 
calls him, “a fighter.” 
It is a mild word 
for one so ruthless 
and so much without 
scruple. 

To turn from Bismarck to our own Disraeli, and to 
turn from Herr Ludwig to Monsieur Maurdis, is some- 
thing of a relief. In neither Disraeli nor Maurois is 
there so much iron, perhaps, but in both there is more 
wit, more delicacy and more charm. Nor is there in 
either the smallest indication of unwillingness to fight. 
Never was there a better subject than Disraeli for the 
peculiar gifts of M. Maurois. He can really appreciate 
the qualities which made Disraeli a great man and a 
most baffling figure, and he can at the same time laugh 
at all the peculiarities, the blague, the fantasies and the 
absurd contrasts of that queer personality, exactly as 
they should be laughed at—with love and reverence, 
and with irreverence as well. He has the same relish 


Bismarck in 1889. 
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as his subject for the picturesque, and the same love 
for the bizarre; and these he combines successfully 
with a taste which Disraeli sometimes failed to achieve. 
And he has wit. If we cannot love Bismarck in Herr 
Ludwig’s pages (for we are not invited to love, but 
only to learn), we most certainly love the Disraeli 
who is so deftly drawn for us by M. Maurois. Most of 
the facts—not all of them—are quite familiar to us, 
but the blending of them, the choice, the emphasis, the 
implications—these are the work of an artist. Probably 
only those who have 
had experience of the 
difficulty involved in the 
assimilation of many 
and conflicting details 
and the subsequent pre- 
sentation of what looks 
like a brilliant im- 
promptu (in which 
nevertheless all the 
details are implicit) will 
realise how skilful and 
how full of delicacy and 
dexterity M. Maurois’s 
work is. Disraelians 
will be grateful to him, 
for he has justified their 
love, their amusement, 
and their loyalty. If he 
seems to others to skim 
the surface it will be 
because he has mastered 
his theme and his craft, 
and does not parade his 
attainments. Nothing 
is more difficult than 
the selection which 
makes this book so read- 
able and so extremely 
well aerated. 

That Mr. Meynell 
deserves equal praise I 
cannot honestly say, 
although I should like to 
do so, since he belongs 
to the faithful band of 
Disraelians; but the 
truth is that his 
book, which is this 
season reissued in 
a new form, has considerable defects of composition 
as well of structure. It is in effect a gossiping record, 
strung together at the writer’s whim, and it contains 
many anecdotes and many little sidelights which give 
it interest. But Mr. Meynell will not leave well alone. 
With some mistaken notion of brightness he twists 
and turns his sentences until it is sometimes hard to 
discover what that fact is which he is anxious to com- 
municate. To take an example, it is well known that 
Disraeli’s first impressions of the lady he afterwards 
married were not enthusiastic. M. Maurois does the 
simple thing and quotes without comment the actual 
letter written by Disraeli to his sister giving an account 
of the meeting. This runs: 


From “The Man Disraeli,” by Wilfrid Meyrell (Hutchinsor ). 


“‘ T was introduced ‘ by particular desire’ to Mrs. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, a pretty little woman, a flirt, and a rattle; 
indeed gifted with a volubility I should think unequalled, 
and of which I can convey no idea. She told me that 
she liked ‘silent, melancholy men.’ I answered ‘ that 
I had no doubt of it.’ ”’ 


This is how Mr. Meynell tells the same story : 


““T have no doubt about it,’ were Disraeli’s dry words 
spoken in the April of 1832 to the lively lady who, seven 
years later, became his wife; words expressing a cynical 
acquiescence in her flattering preference for ‘ silent, melan- 
choly men.’ ‘ Gifted with 
a volubility which I 
should think unequalled 
and of which I can convey 
no idea,’ was furthermore 
Disraeli’s first impression 
ofher. The meeting took 
place at Bulwer’s, and it 
was ‘ by particular desire’ 
that he was taken up to 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a 
‘pretty little woman, a 
flirt and a rattle’ (he 
calls her), who became 
henceforth his frequent 
hostess and his fervent 
friend.” 


Nevertheless Mr. 
Meynell was a pioneer, 
and his book contains 
a number of unfamiliar 
illustrations, all of which 
are welcome, so it will 
not do to be too hard 
upon him. He must be 
read for his virtues, 
which include loyalty, 
and for his incidental 
revelations, which are 
innumerable. 

Neither of our bio- 
graphers analyses the 
novels of Disraeli as 
novels, but both have 
extracted from these 
works such material as 

Lord Beaconsfield. need. Curiously 
From a photograph taken in | enough, Bismarck men- 

the eighteen-seventies 
Photo by W & D. Downey, tioned them in 1878 
ne when he was appraising 
the character of the dip- 
lomat by whom he had 
been so much impressed. He said: “ Although Disraeli 
had written such fanciful novels, he was a man with 
whom it was easy to do business. Within a quarter 
of an hour one knew exactly what he would be at. 
He had definitely made up his mind how far he would 
go, and after a very little discussion we could settle 
matters.” That was the comment of a hard man, 
who did not understand how Disraeli had lived a fairy 
life in his novels; but also it illustrates how great 
the difference may be between contemporary opinion 
and that which later generations entertain. To us 
the ‘‘ fanciful novels” (and these same fanciful novels 
may be read by all in a new sumptuous edition which 
would have delighted the author’s heart and which is 
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just now completed, under the editorship of Mr. Philip 
Guedalla) are perhaps a better title to fame than the 
outcome of the Congress of Berlin. To us, that is, 
Disraeli is the Playboy from the Eastern World. If 
he were merely Bismarck’s admired, we should forget 
him. Because he is our own Dizzy we are able to 


welcome new collected editions of his works, and a 
new biography of him every few months; and if we 
now feel that M. Maurois will content us for some years 
to come, that is because the book he has written is the 
most engaging of all that we have had the fortune so 
far to receive from the gods. 


RETICENCE 


IN FICTION. 


By DEAN INGE. 


ETICENCE in literature is largely a matter of 
convention, and is not necessarily a proof that 
social morality is pure, though prurient books un- 
questionably help to ruin many young lives. Ancient 
Greek literature is astonishingly clean. Mr. Bowdler 
would have found hardly a line to cut out in A2schylus, 
Sophocles or Euripides. Only in the “ Old Comedy ’— 
in Aristophanes and his contemporaries, it was part 
of the fun of the fair to be frankly Rabelaisian. During 
the decadence no doubt a large number of indecent 
epigrams were written, and the Greek novels, which 
belong to the East Roman Empire, revel in risky situa- 
tions, in which the heroine usually escapes by the skin 
of her teeth. Latin literature is much coarser; the 
Romans rather prided themselves on what they called 
“* Romana simplicitas.”’ Even Lucretius in his scientific 
poem treats the passion of love in the style of Schopen- 
hauer or Swift. Something like one-fifth of Martial’s 
epigrams are untranslatable, and the satirist Juvenal 
follows Lucilius in deliberate grossness. One extant 
novel, written by Petronius, belongs to that class 
of literature which is seized by the police. The early 
Christian writers were at times very plain-spoken. 
There are pages of Clement of Alexandria which 
a modern translator can only give in Latin; and 
St. Jerome writes letters on virginity to his aristocratic 
lady admirers (Jerome was the greatest snob in anti- 
quity) which make our hair stand on end. 

French literature has usually been more or less gross. 
“ L’esprit gaulois’’ seems to demand it. The censor- 
ship in France is much laxer than with us, and the 
Paris bookstalls are full of books which, to judge from 
their titles, are mere pornography. But the main 
indictment against French fiction is that by an ur 
fortunate convention almost every novel must contain 
a story of adultery. No doubt an innocent French 
courtship, which consists mainly of conversations 
between two rapacious old gentlemen on the subject 
of the “ dot,” does not lend itself to romantic art; 
but the wearisome situation of the ménage 4 trois is 
nauseating, and it is surely bad art, for the real French- 
men are not “like fed horses in the morning, every 
one neighing after his neighbour’s wife.”” No wonder 
there has been a reaction against this type of fiction ; 
so that a French critic recently said: ‘‘ Pauvre amour ! 
On le Vaime plus.”” Unfortunately this bad tradition 
has done much to poison the novel in nearly all other 
European countries. 

In our own literature the tradition as to reticence 
has fluctuated. Chaucer, though a wholesome-minded 
writer, was willing to use in his “ Canterbury Tales” 
the very indelicate comic stories which were then 
popular. Shakespeare, considering that he took the 


whole of human life for his province, gives very little 
offence to reasonable people, and Spenser, “‘ the poet’s 
poet,” need not have reproached himself with the 
“many lewd lays” which he tells us that he used 
to write ; he is one of the purest of great writers. Milton 
of course lived on heights far above the things of the 
flesh. But the oppressive régime of the Puritans led 
to a reaction in favour of unrestrained licence. We 
all remember Macaulay’s account of the courageous 
protest of Collier who, instead of attacking only the 
minor offenders, “levelled his lance at the towering 
crest of Dryden.”’ The looseness of Charles II’s court 
did not corrupt the nation for long. 

- Another age of licence is associated with the name 
and example of the Prince Regent. But it affected 
life more than literature, and was quickly followed by 
the Puritanism of the Victorian Age. Sir Walter Scott 
tells us how an old lady who had been allowed to read 
the coarse novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn in her youth, 
remarked on the change of opinion which in her old 
age had banished such books from every decent house- 
hold. The fact is that the oligarchy who had revelled 
with the Prince Regent, and were perhaps not tired 
of their sins, were obliged to strike a political alliance 
with the middle class ; and one of the unwritten terms 
of the agreement was that the fashionable world must 
mend its morals. 

Scott himself, by the unsullied purity of his genius, 
rendered an inestimable service to his age. He,.founded 
a tradition of clean writing in English fiction and, it 
must be added, of an extreme reticence which had not 
been observed by Smollett and Fielding. The great 
early Victorians, Dickens and Thackeray, observed 
the same rule, which became obligatory on all Victorian 
novelists. Certain subjects were rigorously taboo ; 
the writer of fiction, if he was obliged to touch upon 
them, shot past them as if he was skating on thin ice. 

I well remember the outcry over Mr. Hardy’s “ Jude 
the Obscure,” which went a long way to break down 
a tradition against which several other writers were 
beginning to kick. Some critics exclaimed that the 
book ought to have been called “ Jude the Obscene.” 
It was not obscene at all; it merely described the 
unfortunate custom of anticipating the marriage cere- 
mony which, as all clergymen know, is common in 
several parts of England. Yet one of the most sensible 
of our Bishops wrote to The Times to say that he had 
thrown his copy of the book into a railway tunnel, 
where he hoped that no one would find it. 

Are we to approve or condemn the extreme reticence 
of the Victorians? None can deny that it was pushed 
to the most absurd lengths, and that it was the public, 
rather than the authors, who found almost everything 
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“ shocking.”” It seems hardly credible that Trollope’s 
publisher, a sound man of business, forced him to alter 
‘* fat stomach ”’ into “ deep chest.” The word “ trou- 
sers’’ was much more indelicate than “ belly ”’ is now. 
Thackeray who knew, no one better, exactly what his 
public would stand, marred one of his most charming 
pieces, “‘ Peg of Limavady,” by the following egregious 
“ genteelism : 


‘““ And the glass of ale, 
Every drop I spilt it ; 
Spilt it every drop 
(Dames who read my volumes, 
Pardon such a word) 
On my what-d’ye-call-ems 


This wish to be “ so very refined ’’ was the superficial 
expression of a fixed determination to hide all the 
seamy side of life out of sight. It restricted the field 
of art—intolerably, as writers came to think. It en- 
couraged a real and deep ignorance of social evils 
which were crying out for a remedy. It allowed the 
young and innocent to fall unwarned into temptations 
against which they had every right to be cautioned. 
It caused all foreign nations to charge us with hypocrisy. 
But I have personally no doubt that it also did great 
good. I do not suppose there has ever been a society 
in which the sanctity of family life, the purity of young 
girls and very often of young men too, and disgust at 
moral foulness, were more general than through the 
whole of the great middle class in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The English home at that time was philis- 
tine, if we will, and full of harmless but ridiculous 
vulgarisms ; but it was, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, morally pure. We may fairly ask whether 
a somewhat cramped literature was too high a price 
to pay for such a boon. 

The wheel has now come full circle. The pos- 
scaenia vite, as Lucretius calls them—all that goes on 
behind the stage—have been remorselessly dragged 
into the open. There are no longer any taboos, either 
in books or in conversation. Thirty years ago a man 
who broached the topic of Malthusianism, as it was then 
called, in society would not have been invited again. 
Now a clergyman must be prepared to be asked by an 
unmarried girl sitting next him at dinner, what is 
his attitude towards birth control. The change was 
beginning before 1914, but it has progressed very 
rapidly since, and probably in consequence of, the 
war. The younger generation has broken loose from 
parental control and from parental traditions to an 
unparalleled extent. Above all it will pay no respect 
whatever to the taboos of the Victorian Age. It is 
defermined to know everything, and to discuss every- 
thing on its merits. It is common to hear those who 
dislike the new freedom in fiction say that novelists 
ought not to write about subjects which decent people 
do not discuss. But are we sure that there is any subject 
which our post-war youths and maidens do not discuss? 

On the whole I am glad that the taboos are relaxed, 
though there is a terrible danger that the fundamental 


laws of morality may be discarded by some as “‘ mere 
taboos.” There is probably more overt immorality just 
now than there was before the war; but this has 
happened after every great upheaval, and on the whole 
I think we may be thankful that things are no worse. 
The almost audacious camaraderie of youths and 
maidens since the war seems in the vast majority 
of cases to be absolutely innocent, and curiously 
unsentimental. 

To return to the typical modern novel. It has, I 
believe, a very pernicious influence, not by its want 
of reticence, to which I do not object strongly, but by 
the mean and sordid view of human nature which it 
fosters, and by the utterly perverted morality of its 
attitude towards marriage. The old-fashioned villain— 
a picturesque and interesting figure—has departed ; 
but we may read a score of the most popular post-war 
novels without coming upon any nobility of character, 
anything heroic or morally beautiful. It is very bad 
art to leave all this out ; for in real life there are many 
noble and heroic characters, much pure and disinterested 
affection, much beautiful self-sacrifice. All these things 
are habitually ignored, and the great influence which 
religious convictions exercise upon human conduct 
is treated as non-existent. We could forgive coarser 
scenes than any in Smollett if they were redeemed by 
some idealism, some faith in human nature. As for 
marriage, the fashionable doctrine seems to be that 
the marriage vow is not a promise of life-long fidelity, 
a solemn contract which no man or woman of honour 
could ever dream of breaking, but a declaration of 
physical passion, valid so long as this “love” lasts, 
or until it is transferred to some other person. This 
doctrine is utterly subversive of the family as Chris- 
tianity and civilisation have combined to make it. 
It tends directly to the dissolution of society, and to 
the destruction of all confidence and happiness in 
domestic life. 

Most earnestly I plead for a return to the glorious 
and wholesome traditions of the English novel. Surely 
a novelist should select and idealise as a painter does. 
There are some things which are too mean and ugly 
to paint; and the same is true of human character 
and the incidents of life. A great imaginative writer 
should have a worthy view of the meaning and value 
of life in this world. He should interpret superficial 
events in the light of this meaning and value. If he 
has no vision of the eternal values—goodness, truth 
and beauty, which give to the flow of events all the 
substance and permanent reality that they have, let 
him hold his peace, for he has nothing to teach us ; 
and by painting experience in drab and dirty colours 
he is destroying the faith, hope and love which still 
glow in the hearts of the young, and by which alone 
this perplexed and troubled generation may hope once 
more to set its feet on firm ground. ‘“‘ Where there 
is no vision, the people perisheth.” To rob the young 
of their vision is a scurvy trick for anyone who pro- 
fesses to love his country and his fellow man. 
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A BOOKMAN LOOKS AT THE SCHOOLS. 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


DUCATION, like the poor, we have always with 
us. We discuss it, we denounce it, we defend 
it, we do almost everything with it except ask ourselves 
what we mean by it. To most people whose voices are 
heard in public, Education is like Bolshevism, Socialism, 
Communism, Capital, Labour and Protection, some- 
thing deified or diabolised, an abstraction taken as 
reality, a fruitful Name, producing as progeny other 
Names, and still other Names, and for ever Names... . 
Consider: if you run a local literary and debating 
society and have a paper on Dogs, or Egyptian Mummies, 
or Old China, you will probably produce a pleasant 
evening, and your members will go away with a sense 
of time enjoyably spent ; but if you have a paper on 
Capitalism, or Democracy, or Education, there will be 
an acrimonious debate, and half the members will no 
longer be on speaking terms with the other half. Why ? 
Simply because in the one instance they will have 
been dealing with realities, and in the other with 
abstractions. There is nothing about which we grow 
more passionate than the things which have no 
existence. 

If you listen to Mr. Smith’s paper on Dogs and to 
Mr. Brown’s discussion of it, you will find that they 
are both attaching the same name to the same set of 
facts; but if you listen to Mr. Robinson’s*paper on 
Democracy and to Mr. Jones’s discussion of it, you will 
find either that they are using the same name to cover 
different sets of facts, or, more probably, that they are 
using the name as a name, without precise reference to 
any facts at all. It is a melancholy truth that nearly 
all the wars and martyrdoms and social upheavals 
have been caused by abstract nouns. 

Education, and especially Elementary Education, as 
the publicist’s theme, is usually a mere abstraction, 
about which he can say anything, and usually does. 
Indeed, after listening to many public declarations by 
Bishops and Deans, and especially by Bishops who are 
Deans as well, I have grown to hate the word Education, 
and to wish that the employment of it in the hearing of 
more than one auditor could be made a penal offence. 
There is no kind of absurdity, there is no kind of political 
or theological or intellectual prejudice, that is not 
shamelessly paraded under the name of Education. 

Even such an apparently practical proposal as the 
raising of the elementary school leaving age from 
fourteen to fifteen is hotly opposed or defended in the 
abstract, as if there were some magic quality in alter- 
ing (or not altering) the figure 4 to 5. Such a question 
as “‘ Do you think the leaving age should be raised to 
fifteen? ’’ simply cannot be answered. To discuss 
what could be done up to the age of fifteen, how it 
could be done, where it should be done, by whom it 
should be done, why it should be done, when we could 
begin doing it, and so forth, would be to face facts: 
and about facts people can usually make up their 
minds; but merely to be for or against changing 
fourteen to fifteen is about as valuable as being Oxford 
or Cambridge at boat-race time. Let us forget then 
the empty word Education, and talk about something 
real. Let us talk of schooling, or the schools. 


Now schools are realities. They are made of real 
materials. They cost real money to erect and main- 
tain. Have we ever seriously considered, for instance, 
the kind of building a school should be? Those who 
founded the ancient schools, built them for all eternity ; 
but they built for few ; we have to build for all. The 
modern school building should certainly be durable ; 
but it should also be destructible. Changes in the 
areas of population may necessitate changes in the 
school fabric; and changes in a granitically solid 
building are costly and troublesome. Some of the 
early elementary schools in large towns were as dull 
and gloomy and enduring as if their model had been a 
county jail. They were as hard to take down as old 
Newgate. 

Nowadays schools are built lightly in the bungalow 
style, and are turned to receive the maximum of sun 
and air. Some of them are almost open-air schools. 
Indeed, nearly all the changes made in fabric are 
beneficent ; but we need to go further still. Few 
schools have enough interior space. Class-rooms are 
still built as lecture-rooms, which is exactly what they 
ought not to be; and a spare room is of course not to 
be thought of. The administrai‘ve ideal is that every 
inch of room should be occupic! all the time by an 
inch of human child, and that ever, inch not so occupied 
is wasted. 

Forgetting the original meaning of “ focus,’’ let us 
say that the focus of every large school should be a 
spacious hall, available for general assemblies, func- 
tions, and all the activities that emphasise the social 
or communal life. So far from being wasted space, a 
hall is the most valuable part of school premises. In 
some districts the school hall may have to be the parish 
hall as well. That is of no importance as long as the 
school can claim its due share. Remember that a 
school is a community. It is the state in little. There 
is no absurdity more glaring than the spectacle of 
persons clamouring for the teaching of “ patriotism ”’ 
in schools, and denying the means by which patriotism 
can be practically learned. The hall stands for some- 
thing that transcends the nationalism of the class- 
room. It belongs to all and is possessed by none. It 
is “the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.”” To demand from children patriotic emotions 
about the British Empire is asking for the impossible. 
They cannot understand these huge abstractions. 
Patriotism, like charity, begins at home. The boy 
who has learned to be enthusiastic about his school, 
who has developed a sense of attachment to his own 
community and has grown to recognise his obligations 
to his fellows, is a patriot in the making. But how 
can he be conscious of a community, when there is no 
possibility of communion? What children need to 
learn most of all, what the school shou'd direct its most 
earnest efforts to teach them, is a sense of obligation, a 
sense of man’s duty to man. The visible home of that 
sense is the hall. The school hall is the college chapel. 
It enshrines all the intangible things that siihe the 
real life of a community, and it should whisper its 
message not merely to the whole body there assembled, 
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but to the single classes or mere individuals that come 
into it. 

I have of course in my mind the schools I know most 
about, the elementary schools, the real public schools of 
this country, since they have to play so great a part 
in the upbringing of the greatest number of our country- 
men; and I have dwelt upon the school hall, because 
to me it is a symbol of the invisible something which, 
whatever we may call it, is the vital principle of all 
beneficent institutions. With- 
out spirit no school can live, 
however efficient the fabric. 
Nisi Dominus frustra. 

But children have bodies 
as well as souls. What 
do we do for those? Where 
are the playgrounds, the 
spaces in which animal spirits 
can be let off harmlessly 
or organised to some 
definite end? The sense of 
obligation may be inculcated 
in the hall, but it must 
be practised on the playing 
field. And the natural 
brother of bodily exercise 
is bodily cleanliness. How 
can we insist upon the virtue 
which is next to godliness 
if we give no means for the 
practice of it? The lavatory 
accommodation of most 
schools is scandalously in- 
adequate, and baths of course 
have no existence. In 
such conditions cleanliness 
is a mere abstraction: it 
cannot become an actual 
habit. The growth of School 
Journeys is a most valuable 
development of the personal 
side of school-work. When children are away for a 
week or a fortnight under the friendly observation of 
their teachers they can be taught more about the 
amenities and decencies of life than they will learn in 
a year of ordinary school-time. The fostering of the 
School Journey movement is a beneficent task that lies 
waiting tor some repentant pirate of commerce. 

Within the schools themselves much quiet and 
excellent work is done. But some necessary work is 
not done. People talk of “ vocational subjects’ and 
think in terms of shorthand, or weodwork, or perhaps 
of nothing at all but the blessed word itself. But there 
is one “ vocational subject,” one necessary part of 
every child’s equipment for life, about which we hear 
very little; I mean good speech. It is astounding 
that in most elementary schools one hour every day is 
devoted to the practising of sums, and no fraction of 
any hour to the practising of good speech—for good 
speech, remember, is a matter of practice, not of mere 
precept. Most children leave school with the bad 
speech they brought into it. They have all no doubt 
received some instruction and many corrections; but 
they have not had the daily regular, intensive drill that 
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creates ahabit. In the really practical school, the school 
with its eyes upon the future of its charges, the practice 
of good speech will take precedence of all other subjects. 

Another entirely practical subject too little regarded, 
is the use of books. I do not mean what is usually 
called “ literature,’’ but the use of books as the sources 
of information. This, under the now popular “ plans ” 
of directed private study, is receiving more attention ; 
but many children are still too dependent on their 
teachers, and fall into the 
sin of booklessness as soon 
as they leave. The _ best 
teacher is one who can show 
his class how to do without 
him. 

I might discuss for many 
more pages the school 
activities that specially 
appeal to me; but I under- 
stand that at Christmas 
time THE BooKMAN usually 
reserves some space for 
the discussion of books. Let 
me therefore in a final 
paragraph, attempt a short 
summary of what I think 
we may reasonably expect 
from boys and girls who 
have spent nine or ten years 
under full-time instruction. 
We ought to find children 
with a practised sense of 
obligation. They should have 
a definite balance of honour 
in their moral banks, and 
should regard letting people 
down as the thing that is 
not done. They should be 
aware of the normal amenities 
of life, and be well-mannered 
without servility and frank 
without uncouthness. They should have acquired some 
personal resourcefulness and not be painfully dependent 
beings, always awaiting to be told what to do. With 
self-resource should go self-control, and so they should 
refrain from screaming and howling in public places 
and should not destroy, deface or disfigure the beauty 
of any spot they visit for pleasure. They should regard 
their bodies as something to be properly cherished as 
the vehicle of life. Their minds should be awakened, 
interested, adventurous, and unwearied. They should 
have the desire to go on, and the ability to go on, if 
necessary, by themselves. They should have clear, 
distinct speech and an adequate command of simple 
expression. They should be able to make a plain state- 
ment in writing with reasonable correctness and lucidity. 
They should be able to perform readily and accurately 
the calculations ordinarily necessary in the daily affairs 
of life, and should have learned what is meant by 
public money, and how they now contribute, and will 
contribute further, to it. They should know enough of 
books to make them want to know more, and they 
should be sufficiently well acquainted with the district, 
borough, or town in which they live to be aware of 
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what it can offer them in the way of amusement, in- 
struction and edification. From their drawing they 
should have learned how to look at things and from 
their music how to listen and enjoy with intelligence. 
They should know something of the great states of the 
world, and the names of the chief men and women who 
have helped to build the mighty fabric of our recorded 
history. They should know a little of the great natural 
forces and the simple reactions of common things. 
They should have attained to some command of their 


hands as instruments of genuinely practical making 
and doing. The little they can be taught of fact—and 
it is but littlke—they should possess definitely and 
securely. They should have been trained not to 
passivity, but to eager co-operation. Finally they 
should bring with them from school a sense that there 
are values beyond those attaching “to mute and to 
material things.”” In this list of expectations there is 
nothing we dare omit, and nothing we should believe 
too remote for attainment. 


BARRY PAIN. 


By ALFRED 


HE publication of a new serious novel by Mr. 
Barry Pain is an event of interest to everyone 
who cares to distinguish between the fiction that is 
merely train-fodder and the fiction that is literature. 
His new book, “ The Later Years,’’* is not a long novel 
in the number of its pages, but, in the amount of thought 
that has been packed into those pages with an art that 
disdains packing, it is about three times as long as 
several recent trilogies. There is not a wasted word 
in it; and it reveals, as all his serious work reveals, 
a gift of character-painting that sets him apart from 
almost every other living writer of fiction in English. 
Every character in the book is alive, from Patricia, 
the modern young woman who wears black pyjamas to 
receive her guests at an evening party, and has on her 
book-shelves only those books “ which no nice girl would 
read,”’ to Eric Chisholm, the blackguardly actor who 
seduces her, and Carteret Rome, the epicure, mathe- 
matician and agnostic, who falls in love with her and 
saves her. There are no bungling lines, and no mistakes. 
Everything is terse and precise, and the technique is 
an object-lesson to the young writers who praise each 
other at such inordinate length in the press, and then 
complain that their works are neglected. 

Mr. Barry Pain seems to have avoided self-advertise- 
ment as others have all too often sold their souls for it. 
But there are no finer serious short stories in the language 
than some of his “ Stories in Grey”’; and when one 
uses the word serious, it is not implied that they are— 
by contrast with his lighter work—devoid of humour. 
They are far richer in humour, but it is humour of a 
kind that strikes deep and illuminates human character 
in a subtler way. One of the best stories in that volume 
begins thus (I have to quote from memory) : 

The waiter placed before young Mr. Haynes a plate 
containing three small bones, an eyeball, and a piece of wet 
mackintosh. Mr. Haynes stared at it. 

“ Turbot, sir,’’ said the waiter, in an explanatory voice. 

“Very interesting,’ said young Mr. Haynes. ‘‘ Now 
take it back to the cat, and bring me something to eat.” 

But the story that begins with this delicious, yet 
absolutely possible bit of fooling is one of the most 
essentially romantic and pathetic tales of our time. 
There are equally delicious bits of humour in the new 
novel: the description for instance of the very fashion- 
able young woman, with artificially darkened eyes, 
who looked like the most dangerous patient from a 
very chic asylum. No reader need be afraid of ‘‘ The 
Later Years ” because it is described as a serious novel. 


Every page glows with vitality, and though the reader 
* 7/6 (Chapman & Hall) 
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may seldom laugh, he will often be compelled to smile 
the kind of smile that is a better tribute to real wit than 
anything more obvious. In some ways there is a 
likeness between the wit of this book and that of Anatole 
France. There is an epicurean scepticism, touched with 
an ironical sentiment, of a similar richness and power ; 
but it is entirely the author’s own. He owes nothing 
to any master. 

Here and there, too, he expresses opinions through 
his characters (in the present instance, through Carteret 
Rome) which one suspects are his own opinions—on 
life, art and religion; and whenever he does this he 
stimulates thought as only a thinker can. One need 
not always agree with these opinions in order to recog- 
nise their force. Carteret Rome for example meditates 
thus : 

“We could believe that God made and sustained the 
universe, and yet pray ‘Thy Will be done!’ It was 
more inept than if a crawling microscopical bug said to 
the Scotch express : ‘ Don’t let me detain you.’ ‘ Thy will 


is done,’ might be obvious, but it was at least reverent. 
Yes, we should walk humbly, very humbly.” 


The force of this passage is undeniable ; but while it 
fits perfectly with the character of Carteret Rome (and 
that is of course all we have the right to demand) there 
is something to be said on the other side if it be taken 
simply as an opinion. For it seems to ignore the best 
part of the system of thought which it is criticising. 
“ Reverence’”’ in itself implies something beyond the 
merely Unknowable. We don’t reverence blind force. 
Moreover there is something worth considering in the 
idea that a Power that bestows a certain measure of 
freedom on even so insignificant a creature as man is 
perhaps more worthy of reverence than Niagara, for 
instance ; and if man has even a small measure of 
freedom, there may again be something in the idea that 
“our wills are ours to make them Thine” (through 
love, or beauty, or the sense of goodness, ‘which last, 
even in Carteret Rome’s case, was the deciding factor). 

But all this is a side issue. The main fact is that in 
“The Later Years,” an artist who is completely the 
master of his technique has given us a real contribution 
to English literature. It should revive interest in the 
rest of his more serious work—especially in books like 
“Here and Hereafter”; ‘‘ The Exiles of Valoo” (a 
masterpiece) and ‘‘ Going Home.” It is more than 
time that the collected edition of Mr. Barry Pain’s 
work should be given to the world; for it is a real 
obscuration of the genius of a great artist that the 
general public should so often derive its knowledge of 
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him from the mere by-products of his pen that are to 
be found on the railway bookstalls. His story of the 
City man to whom was given the power for a short 
time of recognising the beautiful is one of the great 
modern fables. It is now, I believe, out of print. Mr. 
Barry Pain ought not to be allowed to go scattering 


masterpieces about so carelessly, while the bookstalls 
call attention only to his more ephemeral work. Even 
this has more genius in it than ninety per cent of the 
solemn “ Art’’ of our day. But his serious work has 
all that, and belongs to the kingdom of English literature 
also. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE THEATRE? 


By JAMES AGATE. 


AT is wrong with the theatre? Nothing. 
There never was, is not, nor ever can be any- 
thing wrong with the theatre, but only with the people 
who go to it. 
““ What I like about 
music,” said one of 
the Goncourts, “is 
the number of 
pretty ladies who 
listen to it.’’ What 
I, personally, dis- 
like about the 
theatre is the people 
who don’t go to the 
theatre. Or rather 
who don’t go to 
my kind of theatre. 
Agate. I am conscious that 
this article will be 
read by playgoers rather than non-playgoers and that 
therefore I am very much in the position of the 
parson who scolds an attentive flock for shortcomings 
in which they are not concerned. That however, 
cannot be helped. 

The theatre may be divided roughly into two com- 
ponent parts which succeed in being complementary 
and in having nothing to do with each other. The 
theatre is made up of two things—the art of the drama 
and the business of entertainment. Now it should be 
recognised straight away that human likes and dislikes 
are beyond control, either on the part of the person 
liking or disliking, or of anybody else. If a man likes 
thieving, for example, you may be able to dissuade him 
from theft but you will never succeed in weaning him 
from his liking for theft. If he dislikes vaccination, 
you may persuade him by law to have his child vaccin- 
ated but you will not cure the dislike. “‘ We needs 
must love the highest when we see it,’’ said a great poet 
in a moment of platitude, but he did not add: ‘“ And 
we also take tickets for it.’’ Say that Milton’s ““ Comus ” 
is ta be produced in sandals and Kew Gardens while 
greyhounds are running at the White City. Which 
bus is taken by your Britisher in search of an evening’s 
entertainment ? Very well, then. 

Love of the theatre and dislike of the drama begin at 
the public schools where it is carefully inculcated into 
British youth that pleasure is a purely physical matter 
like fainting over an oar or being winded at Rugby 
football, whereas tedium connotes essentially the use 
of the brain. This principle is followed throughout 
life and is perhaps more glaringly exemplified in the 
theatre than anywhere else. At a recent first-night of 
a piece of utmost drivel I saw, resplendent in shirt- 
fronts, two earls, a viscount, three barons, and four 
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baronets, all attended by their womenfolk, whereas I 
give my word to readers of THE BooKMAN that during 
a long and sedulous attendance at the first-nights of the 
intellectual theatre I have never seen so much as an 
O.B.E. You would judge from the appearance of the 
audience at the premiére of any musical comedy that 
the rank and fashion of London had assembled to wit- 
ness the advent of a Rachel or a Ristori. Nothing of 
the kind. They have come to see—for they will not 
hear—Miss Babs Bibble singing ‘“‘ Bulawayo Blues” 
or, if it is a revue, to watch some buck nigger buck- 
niggering. That very capable negro dancer in “ Black- 
birds,” Johnny Nit, evoked more applause at every 
performance than ever Bernhardt received. An English 
actress who shall be nameless has only to show the tip 
of her pretty nose and a gallery full of hysterical girls 
will make more fuss before the actress has ever uttered 
a word than Duse received at the end of her finest 
performance. A play has been running in London for 
months which is not a play at all but a discussion on 
the eternal theme of sexual intercourse. Do you sup- 
pose that if the discussion had been about anything 
else the play could have lasted three weeks? You 
suppose wrong. It could not have survived three 
nights. Nine-tenths of the British public regard the 
theatre as an alternative form of bridge or shove- 
halfpenny. This public does not want to see acting 
but actresses and, for choice, actresses half naked. It 
wants to see plays in which virtuous chauffeurs are all 
but seduced by mistresses virtually undressed. It 
wants to see not acting but actors, Sir Gerald Du 
Maurier being nicely Sir Gerald and Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth keeping up the dignity of the family. It wants 
to be made not to laugh but to grin through a horse- 
collar, hardly ever to cry, and never, never to think. 
It refuses to have anything whatever to do with plays 
of middle or working-class life unless they are Jewish. 
For there is a sneaking suspicion that despite appear- 
ances Jews always have plenty of money and therefore 
are a class worth taking a playgoing interest in. All 
pieces dealing with the non-Jewish poverty-stricken 
are essentially taboo. The argument runs something 
as follows :—This play may be true to life, but it is a 
sordid miserable life: it is bad enough for those who 
have to live it, and is depressing in the extreme to those 
who go to the theatre to be amused—which, presum- 
ably, is the object of all theatre-going. 

There is no answer to this, for the only answer involves 
an explanation beyond the reasoning powers of those 
to whom it is addressed. I am sorry to say that there 
are some dramatic critics who seem congenitally in- 
capable of witnessing a play about a clerk earning three 
pounds a week without calling it sordid. Nine-tenths 
of the British public will not go near a piece except on 
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condition that it is what J call sordid. Consider that 
play the heroine of which is a foolish little goose who 
allows herself to be enticed into the lowest type of 
Parisian cabaret and is compelled to defend her virtue 
by hitting her would-be betrayer over the head with a 
champagne-bottle. The little goose then pretends to 
be the daughter of a baroness and, sailing under these 
false colours, gets herself engaged to a young diplomat. 
Ten minutes before the wedding, she reveals her true 
origin to her lover, who says that in the circumstances 
he isn’t so sure about marrying her, and would like 
time to think it over. Whereupon the goose takes off 
her wedding-dress, throws it in the face of her lover 
and the assembled guests including the Prime Minister, 
and goes prancing about the stage in her underclothing. 
And in the third act she sells herself to a man of seventy- 
five years of age whom she does not love but who offers 
her his hand, the prospect of an early demise, and a will 
in her favour running into millions. This is the kind of 
play which in my opinion is sordid, and which, quite 
frankly, disgusts me. Not one single line of it rings 
true from beginning to end; it is entirely divorced 
from nature and is merely an exhibition of expensive 
vice and pretentious folly. This is the kind of play 
which the bulk of the British public always insists, has 
always insisted, and will always insist upon having. 
Are the managers to blame if they supply this enter- 
tainment ? No, poor dears, of course not. They can 
no more be said to be pandering to public tastes than 
the shopkeeper who, at the beginning of an English 
summer, lays in a stock of macintoshes and umbrellas. 
This sort of play is sure to be wanted and he knows it. 
Has the theatre-manager no wife and children, and is 
he not entitled to make money for their support? Yes, 
of course. I am sick and tired of the theory that the 
theatrical manager is so enamoured of dirt and rubbish 
that he foists it upon the public on any and every 
occasion, and will not allow them the chance to see 
anything else. We all know what happens when he 
gives them that chance. The truth of the matter is 
that the public gets what it wants in the theatre just 


as it gets what it wants outside the theatre. If a man 
wants a street-corner bet he will have it even though 
you quadruple the members of the Metropolitan Police 
force. The British public is determined to have rub- 
bishy plays for the very sound and simple reason that 
it likes rubbishy plays. Which brings me once more 
to an axiom which is at least as unchallengeable as any 
in Euclid. And that axiom is :—People with money 
have no taste, and people with taste have no money. 
In other words, show me the theatre where rubbish is 
being performed and I will show you an audience wear- 
ing diamond tiaras and pearl studs the size of acorns. 
But show me a theatre in which some European master- 
piece is being produced and I will show you a meagre 
handful of people who have not dined for a fortnight. 

But this I will say for the larger audience that, know- 
ing what it likes, it pounces at once upon the object of 
its liking. Having ordered a meal it makes haste to 
sit down to it. In this case the majority is right. It 
is our minority audience which is all wrong. Intelligent 
playgoers—who really do exist—seem unable to realise 
that a play does not go on by its own volition but exists 
solely through the sale of seats. They will not realise 
that the only week of which a masterpiece is certain is 
the first week, and perhaps not that. Thousands of 
people who intended “all along” to see Miss Madge 
Titheradge’s Nora were disappointed when they turned 
up at the Playhouse box-office about the middle of 
April, 1926. The play was produced in November, 1925, 
and taken off in the following February. The lover of 
the intelligent play resembles the crocodile which, 
having secured its prey, deposits it under a bank in- 
tending to return presently. But presently is no good 
in the intelligent theatre. By-and-by is more easily 
said than done. To conclude, there is in my opinion 
nothing wrong with the theatre and nothing wrong with 
nine-tenths of its audiences. The nine-tenths like rub- 
bish and will support that rubbish down to their last 
boiled-shirt. Bless them! Intelligent playgoers, liking 
intelligent plays, are always deciding to go to the 
theatre, and never go. Damn them! 


FATHER CHRISTMAS 


AND THE CHILDREN. 


By Marion St. JoHN WEBB. 


WAS sitting beside the fire with a pile of books on the 
desk beside me, when there camea knock on the door. 


“Come in,”’ I called, and in came Father Christmas 
a little anxiously, with raindrops glistening in his beard 

/ and an empty sack 
over his shoulder. 

“T heard,” he said, 
“that you had been 
reading a lot of chil- 
dren’s books lately, 
my dear, and I was 
wondering if you could 


“We just come back from fairyland with our dear donKey small. 
Sometimes he will go quite fast, but—sometimes—not at all!” 
From “ Lucie Attwell's Children’s Book ” (Partridge). 


recommend any to put 
in the stockings this 
Christmas ? 

most certainly 
can,’’ I answered, 
waving him into an 
arm-chair. ‘‘I’ve 
got some _ splendid 
books here on my 
desk.” 
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Father Christmas sat down and looked thoughtfully 
into the fire fora moment. ‘‘ Do you know,” he said i 

“there are still a number of people about who think SS Keele a Re 
that it is the easiest thing in the world to write for tq = 
” 
children. SSS 
know,” I nodded. “ I’ve met some of them.” 
“You hear them say,’”’ he went on, “ that they would e > 
write books for children themselves if they had the pS 


time, and if they thought there was any money in 
it.... Not that they ever read children’s books 
themselves——”’ 

‘“T remember once,” I said, “‘ hearing a lady say to 
a writer of children’s books, ‘ Now when are you going 
to write something that J can read?’ And I thought 
of the lady in the verses by Frances Cornford : 


““*Q fat white woman whom nobody loves, 


Why do you walk through the fields in gloves .. . 
Missing so much and so much ?’” 
““T must make a note of that,”’ said Father Christmas, 

blowing on his frozen hands. He got out a stout red 

notebook and a stumpy pencil. “It might come in 
useful—you never know.” 
Eckersley. 
| From “Stories Barry Told Me,” by Eva Barry Pain (Longmans). 


“‘«« There are lots and lots of people who are always 
asking things, 
Like Dates and Pounds-and-Ounces, and the names 
of funny Kings, 
And the answer’s either Sixpence or a Hundred Inches 
Long, 
Decoration. And I know they'll think me silly if I get the answer SO 
wrong. a 


From “ Now We Are S.x,” by A. A. Milne (Methuen). 


“T expect most writers for children,’’ I continued, 
“have come across the gentleman who smiles tolerantly 


and says, ‘ Still writing those pretty little fairy tales S 
‘ for the kiddies?’ And it’s no use explaining that one a 
doesn’t necessarily write fairy tales when one writes be 
. for children—he will ask you exactly the same question - 
next time he meets you.” 


** Ah,” said Father Christmas, ‘“‘ we could tell him a 
few things that would astonish him.”’ He shook the 
rain out of his beard. ‘‘ To be able to write for children 
it is not enough to remember back to your own child- 
hood—you have to be able to feel the way back to 
those days and look at the world again with fresh, 
young eyes—forgetting the after years.” 

“And nowadays,”’ I said, ‘‘ there is nobody can do 
that better than A. A. Milne. I’ve got his new book 
here—‘ Now We Are Six ’!—and it’s every bit as good 
as ‘When We Were Very Young.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ There can be no higher praise than that, my dear,” 

said Father Christmas. 
i “Christopher Robin may inspire the verses,” I said, 
‘but it is Mr. Milne’s genius in being able to look at 
the world through Christopher Robin’s eyes (instead 
of over the top of his head) that makes the Christopher 
Robin books what they are—books that richly deserve 
the enormous success they have had. Let me read 
you one of the verses from the new book. Here’s one 
about Christopher Robin and the little bear Pooh. 
It’s called ‘ The Friend’ : 


1 ‘Now We Are Six.”” By A. A. Milne. Decorations by 
E. H. Shepard. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) From “ Now We Are S.x,” by A. A. Milne (Methuen). 
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“** So Pooh and I go whispering, 
and Pooh looks very bright, 
And says, ‘ Well, I say six- 
pence, but I don’t suppose 
I’m right.’ 

And then it doesn’t matter 
what the answer ought 
to be, 

"Cos if he’s right, I’m Right, 
and if he’s wrong, it isn’t 
Me’”’ 


Father Christmas chuckled 
and began to write in his 
notebook again. ‘‘ Of course 
the pictures are by Ernest H. 
Shepard ? ” he queried. 

“Of course,” replied, 
“and they’re as delightful as 
ever.... What a lot of 
figures you’re putting down. 
You seem to be going to buy 
a tremendous number of 
copies ? 

“I am,” said Father 
Christmas. 

“Here is another book 
which you might order at the 
same time,” I remarked. 
“It’s ‘The Dreamland 
Express,”? and is written 
and illustrated by H. R. 


Millar. The technique and imagination in the pictures 
are wonderful—and the story is as good as the pictures. 
Mr. Millar has just the right whimsical touch in telling 
a ‘magic’ tale. The three snapshots from -Peter’s 
camera reproduced at the end are a happy inspiration. 
The idea pleases me immensely.” 


2 “The Dreamland Express.” 


SA 

ROT SAUSAGE 


Written and illustrated by 
H.R. Millar. 6s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


MAN 


The Hot Sausage Man. 


From “ Number Five Joy Street ” (Blackwell). 


Everett. (Nelson.) 


* “ Gammon and Spinach.” 
by Hugh Chesterman. 


WW 


\ 


Father Christmas wrote 
busily. 

“And here is a book by 
another author who under- 
stands children thoroughly— 
Enid Blyton,” I went on. 
““Silver and Gold’* is a 
charming book of verses. 
Read ‘Sing-Song’ for in- 
stance. It’s just the sort of 
thing children will want to 
read over and over again. 
Enid Blyton knows how to 
look at the world through 
fresh young eyes. No wonder 
children adore her books.” 

Father Christmas sharpened 
his pencil, and went on 
writing. 

“This next book of verse, 
“Gammon and Spinach,’* by 
Elizabeth Fleming, I am not 
quite so sure about,’ I said. 
“The verses are most attrac- 
tive and uncommonly clever, 
but I am not quite sure that 
children will appreciate all of 
them so much as grown-ups. 
But there—if you get the 
book you will probably please 


both—for some of the verses will be appreciated by the 
children and the others by the grown-ups. 
body will be pleased.”’ 

““T see you’ve got a book there by Stephen South- 
wold,” said Father Christmas. 

3 Silver and Gold.” 


So every- 


By Enid Blyton. Pictures by Ethel 


By Elizabeth Fleming. Pictures 


5s. net. (Collins.) 


\ 


One of the driving wheels came off. 
From The Dreamland Express,” by H. Millar (Oxford University Press). 
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“Yes. ‘Once Upon a > —‘Lucie Attwell's 
Time Stories *—quaint, ff Children’s Book’® and 
imaginative stories — not SS “Warne’s Pleasure Book 
about fairies, but about AS for Children,’?® both jolly, 
frogs and mice and tigers AX. and packed with pictures 
and sea-horses and dreams and stories and verses; 


and the naughtiest boy 


and, for older children, 


= 
that ever was. Youcan’t “Number Five Joy 
make a mistake if you Street." When you see 
put this book in the —]| the list of brilliant con- 
stocking. Stephen South- 4 } ~ : tributors on the cover you 
wold knows what expect something ex- 
like.” ee ceptionally good—and get 

““T know he does,”’ said it in nearly every case. One 


Father Christmas, writing 
vigorously. “‘ And what’s 
this other book you've 
put before me— Stories 
Barry Told Me,’* by Eva Pain?’ Is that good?” 

“Yes. Most unusual and full of imagination. They 
are stories told to the author, when she was a little girl, 
by her father, and her father is Barry Pain the novelist, 
whom everybody knows. There is an atmosphere about 
these stories which will fascinate children.” 

Cinderella’s Garden,’? sounds nice,’ said Father 
Christmas, looking at the next book I handed to him. 

“It does,” I agreed, “‘ and it’s full of good ideas, but 
it seems to me that the author, W. Macneile Dixon, 
has not adopted the right style for telling the story. 
He has treated the whole 


or two of the items seem 
to me to be rather grown- 
uppish, but on the whole 
it’s a gorgeous book.” 

Father Christmas sharpened his pencil again. ‘‘ Do 
I see my name on that last book—beside your elbow ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“It’s Eleanor Farjeon’s new book, ‘Come Christ- 
mas,’”’? I told him. “She writes delightful books 
for children, doesn’t she? This book of hers con- 
tains all Christmas verses, and includes a number 
of carols. There is the true Christmas spirit 
between the covers of this slim little volume. Read 
“The Carol Singers’—the sympathy, the understand- 
ing in it are typical Eleanor Farjeon.” 

Father Christmas read 


Hubble Bubble the Gnome. 


From “ Warne’s Pleasure Book for Children " (Warne). 


thing much too heavily— 
yet his ideas are ingenious 
and fantastic. . . . Do 
you want a good school 
story for little girls? 
Because if you do, ‘ Dorty 
Speaking,’® by Anne 


in silence. ‘I wish there 
were more people like her 
about,” he said quietly. 
“Christmas would be 
Christmas then.” 
Carefully crossinga 
“t”’ and dotting an “i,” 


Macdonald, is just the 
thing. The characters 
are well drawn, there is 
plenty of plot, and the 
story is told vivaciously and goes with a swing from 
start to finish.” 

““You’ve got some nice fat books there,’’ Father 
Christmas remarked, pointing with his pencil. 

“‘ Annuals,”’ said I. ‘‘ Two for quite small children 

5 “Once Upon a Time Stories.” By Stephen Southwold. 
Illustrated by Anne Anderson. 6s. net. (Collins.) 

6 “* Stories Barry Told Me.’”’ By Eva Pain. Illustrations by 
Mrs. Bernard Darwin. 6s. net. (Longmans.) 

7 “*Cinderella’s Garden.”” By W. Macneile Dixon. Illus- 
trated by George Morrow. 5s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


8 ‘‘ Dorty Speaking.”” By Anne Macdonald. Illustrated by 
Nina K. Brisley. 2s. 6d. net. (Chambers.) 


A Carol for Christmas Eve. 


From “Come Christmas,” by Eleanor Farjeon (Collins). 


Father Christmas packed 
his little stout red note- 
book away in his pocket, 
shouldered his sack and 
rose to his feet. ‘‘ Well, thank you very much, my 
dear,”’ he said. “I’ve got a fine list of books to get 
this year.” At the door he turned. ‘‘ What was that 
you told me about a fat white woman and gloves ? 
... Ah, I remember. Good night. Good night.” 
And the door closed behind him. 


® “Lucie Attwell’s Children’s Book. 5s. net. (Part- 
ridge.) 

10 ‘* Warne’s Pleasure Book for Children.’’ 2s. 6d. (Warne.) 

11 ‘‘ Number Five Joy Street.’ 6s. net. (Blackwell.) 

122 Christmas.” By Eleanor Farjeon. Decorated 
with woodcuts by Molly McArthur. 3s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE, 


LONDON. 


October 19th—Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard gave an 
interesting and brilliant address on ‘‘ The Historical 
Novel,’”’ a subject on which as his Chairman, Mr. H. A. 
Jones, remarked he was specially qualified to speak, both 
as a student of history and as a writer of such admirable 
historical novels as ‘‘ The Red Cravat,’’ ‘‘ Running Horse 
Inn,” ‘‘ Brave Earth’’ and ‘‘ Here Comes an Old Sailor,”’ 
now on the eve of publication. In a sense, Mr. Sheppard 


said, every novel was historical, for as soon as any event 
was past it became matter of history and strictly speaking 
a tale of yesterday was as much historical as was one of 
a thousand years ago. But for the sake of convenience he 
accepted the general idea that an historical novel was one 
that dealt with a past that was more or less distant. He 
therefore began in remote ages with old legends and folk- 
tales from which the historical novel had developed and, 
making a concise but comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of historical fiction, came down through recent times 
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to our own day. He ranged himself with Hugh Walpole 
as a whole-hearted admirer of Scott, recognising that 
his weaknesses were more than atoned for by the imagina- 
tive power with which he recreated a period and by his 
vigour and skill in narrative. He discussed with critical 
discrimination the varying gifts of Dumas and Daudet, 
of Lytton and Ainsworth, Thackeray and Charles Reade, 
and defending Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities’’ against 
the disparagements of Mr. Arnold Bennett, touched on 
such latter day writers of historical fiction as Hardy (in 
his ‘‘ Trumpet Major ’’), Maurice Hewlett, Conan Doyle, 
Marjorie Bowen and, among others, Stanley Weyman, 
whom he thought the critics had not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. That the address had been followed with closest 
attention was evident in the animated debate that followed 
in which Mr. Eugene Mason, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Cham- 
pion de Crespigny, Mr. Claude Sisley, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Derry and others took part. 


November 2nd.—Before Mr. Patrick MacGill began his 
delightfully discursive talk on “Irish Humour’”’ the 
Chairman, Mr. Wildey Knights, warned the audience that 
humour was a very eluvive quality, that the humour of 
one nation wes not always humour to another, but the 
audience testified later by its frequent laughter that it 
could appreciate and enjoy the humour that comes from 
Ireland. The Chairman touched on the note of sadness 
that underlies so much Irish humour, and this note was 
apparent in some of Mr. MacGill’s stories ; there wes an 
eerie, grim grotesqueness about some of the old folk- 
tales he repeated that contrasts with the simpler jollity 


**Richard Dane, at your service.” 


From “ Dorty Speaking,” by Anne MacDonald (Chambers). 


of the English. Yet in the main Mr. MacGill’s anecdotes 
and the anecdotes and passages of prose and verse he 
quoted from Irish authors left one with an impression 
that the differences between Irish, Scottish and English 
humour were largely superficial. With variations of 
manner and pronunciation, the wit of the Irish jarvey 
seems to have close affinities with the humour of the Cock- 
ney, and the humour of all three is rooted in the same 
sense of mingled tears and laughter. ‘‘ Lover and Lever 
are not really humorous,”’ said Mr. MacGill, ‘‘ because they 
are too funny ; their aim is too simple ; they do not look 
beyond raising a laugh and, to speak in an Irish manner, 
their humour is not grave enough.” He named Will 
Carleton as a genuine humorist ; spoke of the seriousness 
behind Shaw’s humour; the saturnine wit and humour 
of Swift; and traced the influence of Maria Edgeworth, 
“the supreme Irish humorist,” on Scott and Turgenieff. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor contented himself and his audience by reciting 
2, poem of Mr. MacGill's, and the subject was interestingly 
developed by Mr. J. P. Collins, Mr. Keighley Snowden, 
Mrs. de Crespigny, Dr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. Desmond Ryan 
and Mr. Kennedy Williamson, whose remarks took the 
form of 2 spontaneous and witty commentary in rhyme 
on what the other speakers had been saying. 


Programme, 1927-1928. 


November 16th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ Francis Grier- 
son, “‘ The Enigma. of Genius.’ Chairman: Mr. Fred A. 
Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

December 7th.—Social Evening. 
December 14th.—Miss Eleanour 
Rohde: ‘‘ Garden-Craft in the Bible.”’ 

man: Mrs. Marion Cran. 


Sinclz«.ir 
Chair- 


1928. 

January 7th—Mr. Hannen Swaffer : 
Chairman: Mrs. Champion de Crespigny. 

January 18th—Mr. George Blake: The 
Editor Regrets.’’ Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 

February 1st.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon: “ The 
Effect of the Films on Modern  Authors.”’ 
Chairman: Miss Almey St. John Adcock. 

February 15th—Mr. William Kean Seymour: 
“ Parody.” Chairman: Dr. J. D. Mullins. 

March 7th.—Annual Dinner. : 

March 21st——Mr. J. J. Bell: “Some of my 
Characters.’’ Chairman: Mr. Peter Struthers. 

April 4th—Mrs. C. A. Nicholson: ‘‘ Creation 
and Commerce.’ Chairman: Mr. Kennedy 
Williamson. 

April 9th.—-Annual General Meeting. 


April 18th.—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘ Dickens 
and the Victorian Woman.” Chairman: Mr. 
Walter Jerrold. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, 


Mrs. Sophie Hine, Glenariff, Church Road, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 
MANCHESTER. 


This winter’s season of the Bookman Circle 
opened on Tuesday, October 18th, with a delight- 
fully informal members’ evening. After light 
refreshments had been served in the Milton Café, 
the following members, under the Chairmanship 
of Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson, gave short papers on 
some Victorian poets : 


Miss R. C. Ashby: ‘‘ Tennyson.” 

Miss Russell: ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
Miss W. Langford Jones: ‘‘ Christina Rossetti.” 
Mrs. Gray: ‘‘ Matthew Arnold.” 

Mr. McAndrew: ‘‘ William Morris and Swinburne.” 
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From the painting by CARTON MOORE PARK 
In the possession of MR. J. G. WILSON, 
by whose permission it is reproduced. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“‘ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1927. 


FRANCIS GRIERSON- 
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Miss A. B. Rankin made a very fine summing 


of any age was reflected in its poetry, and this 
no doubt gave rise to the grandeur and self- 


up of the Victorian poets, and said the tendency rs 


satisfaction shown in Victorian literature, but, sad ' 
to say, the aftermath of the war had resulted in a 


lack of inspiration and of a sense of glory in 


modern poetry. This of course was provocative, 
and resulted in an interesting discussion. The “a 
opening meeting of the Manchester Bookman 
Circle was in every way a success, which augurs 


well for the future. 


Programme, 1927-1928. 


November 8th.—Mr. Philip Guedalla: ‘‘On Writing 
History.” 


November 15th.—Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Manchester City 
Librarian): ‘‘ Love and Lovers of Shakespeare.’’ Chair- 
man: Dr. J. O’Reilly Somers, J.P. 


November 29th—Mr. W. Henry Brown: “ Charles 
Kingsley.” Chairman: Mr. H. W. Tomlinson (Editor 
of The Miligate Monthly). 


December 13th.—7 o’clock.—Whist Drive and Christ- 
mas Supper. 


1928. 


January toth—Mr. St. John Adcock (Editor of THE 
Bookman): ‘“ London in Eighteenth Century Literature.” 
Chairman: Mr. J. Cuming Walters (Editor of Manchester 
City News). 


January 24th—NMr. Gordon Phillips (‘‘ Lucio”’ of the 
Manchester Guardian): ‘‘Some Aspects of Humour.” 
Chairman: Mr. H. W. Archer (Editor of Manchester 
Evening News). 


February 7th.—Mrs. L. Stanley Jast: ‘‘ William Blake : 
The Man and his Message.” Chairman: Miss M. G. 
Clarke (Head Mistress, Manchester High School for 
Girls). 


a 
T 
“*No wolf my bones shall pick.” 
From “G and Sp h,” by Elizabeth Fleming (Collins). 


February 21st——Mr. Sidney F. Wicks: ‘‘ Meanwhile 
Novels—Is H. G. Wells Justified ?’’ Chairman: Mr. F. 
Sladen Smith. 


March 6th—Mr. Neville Cardus (‘‘ Cricketer’ of the 
Manchester Guardian): ‘‘ Cricket.” Chairman: Mr. 
Douglas Miller (High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School). 


March 2o0th.—7 o’clock—Annual Meeting and Social 
Evening. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O., Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robert- 
son Street, Hastings. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


A branch of the Bookman Literary Circle is being 
organised for Brighton and Hove, and all particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred 
Hurlstone-Jones, St. Anne’s Court, 26, Brunswick Place, 
Hove. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1927. 


The Christmas Number having to go to press on the 15th November we are unable to give results of these 
competitions this month. The time for sending in is, therefore, extended to 14th December and results will 


be announced ‘in our January Number. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE BooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuInEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HatrF A GurnEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best New Year Greeting, in not more than 
six lines of original verse, from the competitor 
to his favourite author. 


IV.—A Prize oF HatF A GuINEA is offered for 
the best review, in not more than one 
hundred words, of any _ recently pub- 
lished book. Competitors should give the 
names of Authors and Publishers at head of 
review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 
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THE COMPLEAT BOOK-BUYER. 


By Jj. G. Wteson, 


Every business man divides the world roughly into two 
classes, those who buy his commodities and those who 
don’t, and it is thus that publishers and booksellers 
look out on the com- 
munity. 

We hear so often 
about what the public 
wants, and what the 
public should want in 
the matter of books, 
that it may be a little 
change to ask what 
kinds of books are 
actually purchased. 

From much of the 
public discussion on 
reading, the onlooker 
might gather the im- 
pression that we area 
bookless generation. 
This would bea wrong 
impression. We 
have only to consider the ever growing space in journals 
and magazines of all kinds devoted to literary news and 
reviews, with the accompanying announcements by the 
publishers themselves, to abandon the notion of neglect of 
books on the part of the public. All this increased display 
and publicity is more than balanced by readers who pay 
for their pleasure. 

The numerical annual output of titles has only now 
made up on the best of pre-war years. But the aggregate 
value reckoned in published prices must be far and away 
greater. And it would be safe to assume that the average 
sales per book to-day are more than they were a few years 
back. There are millions of young people who have formed 
the reading habit, and from them are recruited book- 
buyers of a promising sort. 

It is usual to attribute this new interest in books to the 
spread of popular education, and rightly so. The old 
can’t talk about the teaching of literature to the young ; 
that it destroyed all real appreciation of books in after 
life, was never true; it represented the remains of some 
stupid and lazy tradition which counted book-lore as a 
dangerous magic. To-day the most happy and excited 
buyers of books come from the young people who have 
left school and college; their lively enthusiasm is a 
grateful feature of our intellectual life, and suggests that 
we are only at the beginning of a revival in the book as a 
cherished personal possession. 

If the aim of modern education be to prevent the mind 
from shutting up on itself, then the breadth of mind dis- 
played by young folk in their choice proves that the “‘ book ”’ 
has been liberated from the thraldom of a limited literary 
class, and now claims theintelligent attention of all ordinary 
people. 

It should be noted too that the book-buyer to-day is no 
haphazard person, but makes discriminating choice of his 
purchases. With prices of books, as of everything else, 
higher than they used to be, the narrow margin of avail- 
able cash has to be considered carefully, and it can be said 
quite definitely that the books bought are of a better 
standard of quality than ever before. The price of the 
modern novel for instance has had the effect of reducing 
the very considerable body of people who used to buy 
casually every new work of fiction. Probably such readers 
have become borrowers instead. But in view of the 
prevalent idea that modern fiction is the staple of a book- 
seller’s business, it is instructive to observe how little space 
is devoted to novels. In any good bookshop a bare five 
per cent. of the shelves will suffice for the purpose; and 
if we were to allow up to ten per cent. for novel sales out 
of total turnover, it would be sufficient. General litera- 
ture, particularly in biography and history, has a much 
stronger public appeal than is commonly imagined. Works 


Mr. J. G. Wilson. 


of a standard kind, in good new editions, are bought quite 
freely. And of the innumerable cheap new books and 
reprints, down even to sixpenny poets and primers— 
many of which make the expensive books look pretentious 
and artificial—the sales must be reckoned in millions. At 
least, it can be said, the bulk of such cheap literature is 
read. 

Nowadays the publishing seasons are merged into one 
continuous stream throughout the year. There is one field 
not adequately dealt with—the literature for children which 
can no longer be thought of as belonging to birthdays, or 
Christmas. Children have always read ferociously, and 
they read all the time. Some more critical attention paid 
to the output of books meant for young people would clear 
away a great many of the stupid and worthless items which 
are manufactured for their consumption. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of present-day 
book-buying is the preference shown for the works of 
contemporary authors, and this preference is undoubtedly 
the result of the teaching methods at school. It is some- 
thing to be proud of that we can commune through their 
books with the authors of our own generation, and it is 
both pleasing and profitable to them. 

There is always an echo of the “ battle of the books,”’ 
and we constantly hear from the older type of collector 
that modern books are worthless and a waste of money. 
The idea that you cannot make a collection of books until 
a literary period is closed is absurd. It is surely as impor- 
tant to find a good book among the “ living ”’ as to discover 
one among the “ dead.”’ 

The last few years has seen a development in a new type 
of book-buyer who, while he rejoices in the acquisition of 
finely printed works and the issues of private presses, also 
regards them from ‘the point of view of an investment. 
As a result, there has come into existence what can only 
be described as a small army of amateur book-sellers. 
This phase of book making for a market that is a trifle 
artificial will in due time give place to better things. Its 
influence has been a good one, because the material form of 
books for ordinary consumption has been improved. 

Extravagant praise has been given to some of the modern 
presses; over-refinement and niceness are short-lived 
attributes. Books published quietly by David Douglas 
during the eighties and nineties will one day be sought for 
by collectors. There are publishers to-day whqse output 
carries brave distinction without any use of the magic 
word “‘ press’’; they get a little mild appreciation for 
their efforts to raise the standard of ordinary book produc- 
tion, but nothing like the genuine and practical reception 
they deserve from the public. This appreciation is grow- 
ing, however, and a well-made book often decides a purchase. 
But in both matter and format there are still too many 
unworthy books. 

The happy bookman can indulge his whims, and is always 
just short of what he really wants. He reads with a gay 
unconcern that seems to believe eternity at his disposal, 
and this faith causes him to flit about from one author or 
one subject to another. He may not read all the books he 
buys, although he would be sorry near to taking offence if 
you told him so. He is so pleased if he can complete the 
ranges of his favourite authors; how he marks off the 
items on his list of ‘‘ Wants,’’ which in a small notebook 
he carries about for reference; it is almost a regret that 
something is run to earth, so much belongs to the search. 
Largely he is his own chooser; you will not find him for 
long taking what someone else selects for him, provided he 
has an opportunity of seeing the books for himself. ; 

One more thing should go to the make-up of the habitual 
book-buyer. He must be prepared to buy and to hold 
without regret. Happy our portion if all we desired in 
books gave entire satisfaction in perusal, or kept constant 
in our regard. The joy is in the search, the approach, the 
challenging of our purchases; the disappointments come 
in as part of the game. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookan, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw who has 
kindly permitted us to 
print, on another page, 
what he wrote concerning 
Bunyan in the preface to 
and Superman,” 
and in a Saturday Review 
article included in his 
“Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays’; and to Messrs. 
Dent, Messrs. Cassell, 
Messrs. Seeley, Service and 
Messrs. Macmillan for per- 
mission to reproduce 
several illustrations from 
editions of “‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” published by 
them. 


Writing of “ Faith of a 
Novelist ’’ in his new book 
of essays, “Castles in 
Spain” (3s. 6d.; Heine- 
mann), Mr. John Gals- 
worthy is very interesting and characteristically 
downright on that reticence or lack of reticence 
in fiction which is the subject of Dean Inge’s 
article in this Number. ‘‘ To write grossly 
of sex,’ says Mr. Galsworthy, “to labour in 
a story the physical side of love is to err 
esthetically—to over-paint ; for the imagi- 
nation of readers requires little stimulus in 
this direction, and the sex impulse is so 
strong that any emphatic physical description 
pulls the picture out of perspective... . If 
it were not for the physical side of love we 
should none of us be here, and the least 
sophisticated of us knows intuitively so much 
about it that to tell us more, except in 
scientific treatises, is to carry coals to New- 
castle. But the atmosphere and psychology 
of passion are other matters. .. .”” Art and 
common sense are at one in this opinion. 
To write grossly of sex, or for a novelist to 
limit his “range of subject to what may 
desirably be placed in the hands of the 
young person,” is equally inartistic and 
undesirable. The novelist’s aim should be, 
as Mr. Galsworthy puts it, ‘‘ to tell the truth as 


Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
From a drawing by J. H. Dowd. 


delicately and decently as he can.” The same clear 
outlook, the same shrewdness of judgment and quiet 
reasonableness are in all Mr. Galsworthy has written 
in these essays of literature and of life. Literary 
aspirants who write to editors asking where they 
can learn something of the craft they want to 
practise should read “‘ Faith of a Novelist,” and other 
such essays and addresses here as ‘‘ On Expression,” 
““ Time, Tides, and Taste,” ‘‘ A Note on Sentiment,” 
and “‘ Six Novelists in Profile.”’ 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s ‘“ Tokefield Papers ”’ 
(7s. 6d. ; Secker) deal only incidentally with literary 
interests and are mainly given to discussing the 
ordinary, everyday affairs of average men and 
women. He is sound on the subject of cats, growing 
almost lyrical in praise of the tabby, but I think 
he is less than just to the dog ; he pillories boastful 
and pretentious people who indulge in “‘ swank,” 
but makes a fine distinction between them and the 
unaggressive man who thinks well of himself, for 
this last is a cheerful fellow, harmlessly self satisfied, 
and wherever he goes “the pleasure he takes in 
himself will be communicated to others.” There 
is good sense and good feeling in Mr Swinnerton’s 
apt illustrations of the wrong and the right sort of 
tact ; and he is faithful and delightfully amusing 
when he handles the social parasites he has named 
Carmichaels.” I know some “‘ Carmichaels”’ ; we 
all do. They are men and women who have “ the 
gift of being pathetic” ; they are so super-sensitive 
that you must if necessary inconvenience yourself 


Mr. Horace Shipp, 


translator of “An Artist in the Tropics,” by Jan Pvoortenaar (Sampson Low). 
From a painting by Jan Poortenaar. 
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and consider their susceptibilities in all you do for 
fear of hurting them. They are always ready to 
suspect you of neglecting them; expect you to 
sacrifice yourself to their happiness; to preserve 
their own comfort they spoil the lives of those about 
them; “they live upon the tenderness of others, 
as slugs live upon the most tender shoots in the 
garden.” If every- 

body afflicted with a 

“Carmichael” in his 

family or among his 

friends bought a copy 

of this book and gave 

it to him, or her, it 

might have a reforming 

influence and would 

certainly make ‘‘ Toke- 

fild Papers” one of 

the year’s best-sellers. 

And I would like some 

people to read (even 

at my own expense) 

“The Duty of Being 

Agreeable,” and what 
may be said for and 

against “ Respecta- 

bility.” But nothing 

has pleased me more 

than the bits of auto- 

biography and the 

frank confessions in 

“What I Demand of 

Life.’ ‘“Tokefield 

Papers” is every- 

body’s book, for it 

deals with matters 

that concern every- 

body, and for this 

reason I am glad the 

publisher has broken 

with a fashion of the day and refrained from issuing 
it in a limited edition. 


A new novel by Mr. Arnold Bennett (all complete 
now except for a title) will be published in the 
spring by Messrs. Cassell ; who are also publishing 
then Mr. Ernest Raymond’s new novel, ‘‘ The Old 
Tree Blossomed ’’—the story of a man who, expect- 
ing nothing at the outset of his career, went through 
passion, disillusion, happiness, renunciation, and 
in the end achieved great things. 


I learned with much regret of the death in October 
of Mrs. Mary Webb. She was a novelist of great 
and growing ability, with an intuitive understand- 
ing of character, a sense of the magic of words and 
a charm of style that led one to credit her with 
more than a touch of genius. Of her half-dozen 
novels three at least—‘‘ The Golden Arrow,” “‘ Seven 


whose “ Parrot Pie” (Harrap) was recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


for a Secret’? and her last and best, ‘‘ Precious 
Bane,” deserve something more than the life of a 
season that is accorded to most good novels. 
“Precious Bane” has already achieved that. 
Since its publication about two years ago it has 
gone through three or four impressions, has been 
awarded the Femina-Bookman Prize, and has 
recently been reissued 
by Mr. Jonathan Cape, 
its publisher, in his 
Travellers’ Library 
series. At the time of 
her death Mrs. Webb 
was working on a 
novel, “Armour 
Wherein He Trusted,” 
but this I believe has 
been left unfinished. 


Mr. Johan Bojer, 

the distinguished Nor- 

wegian novelist, on a 

i. visit to London last 
a month, was Guest of 
Honour at a P.E.N. 

Club dinner, when Mr. 


Galsworthy took the 
Chair. A novel Mr. 


Bojer has lately 
completed, ‘‘The New 
Temple,” has been 
given an unexpected 
timeliness, for this 
country, by the con- 
troversy that is raging 
among our leading 
Churchmen, for it is 
Mr. W. Kean Seymour, the story of a young 
Communist who be- 
comes a Christian 
minister and, throwing over dogma and ceremonial, 
preaches nothing but the simple gospel that Christ 
taught, believes the same spirit lives in all religions 
and that no barrier should divide one Christian from 
another or from good men of any faith. 


It is testimony of the best sort to its value that 
Mr. Lewis Melville’s biography, ‘‘ William Make- 
peace Thackeray,” after being published and re- 
published in two volumes, has now been reissued 
in one by Messrs. Ernest Benn (2Is.). The book 
has been revised, and contains four excellent 
portraits of Thackeray and two other illustrations. 


King Manuel of Portugal, who has been living 
quietly at Fulwell Park, has been for long past 
getting together a library which is, in its way, one 
of the world’s great collections. Including many 
books he rescued from the great collections made 
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Mr. Harwood Steele, 


whose new novel, “The Ninth Circle,” a brilliant story of the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police, has just been published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


From a drawing by Miss Onéra Tremaine. 


in Portugal by his ancestors, he now possesses most 
of the rare Portuguese imprints issued from the 
presses of Portugal before 1601, and a catalogue of 
these written by himself is being issued by Messrs. 
Maggs Brothers, a large, beautifully produced 
quarto at £16 16s. for subscribers only, in a limited 
edition. The book contains over a_ thousand 
facsimile reproductions of title pages, woodcuts, 
colophons and several] plates of illuminated manu- 
script, and will give for the first time a complete 
survey of Portuguese book decoration, illustration 
and typography in the sixteenth century. 


It is no easy matter to take from real life and use 
as the chief character in a novel one who has become 
so famous that his personality is well known to 
most of the people who will read that novel; it is 
especially difficult in the case of such a man as 
Stevenson, who lived so recently that many are 
still alive who were intimate with him and can 
check the fictitious presentation against their 
remembrance. Mr. John A. Steuart, greatly daring, 
has essayed this formidable task in “ The Cap of 
Youth” (Sampson Low), and has succeeded in 
making a very human, very interesting story and 
in shaping a character who is recognisably Steven- 
son. Perhaps he does not let himself go with 
sufficient gusto in the lively, bohemian tavern 
scenes, and one is a little irritated when Stevenson 
is addressed by the nickname of ‘“ Velvet Coat,” 
for I had thought a velvet jacket was too much the 
badge of the bohemian tribe then to serve for that 
purpose ; yet it is possible the name was really 


given to him, and Mr. Steuart is merely true to 
history in using it. Stevenson’s affectations of 
manner and language jar upon one here as they 
must in actual experience have jarred upon his 
friends ; but the charm as well as the whimsicality 
and fantasy of him are cleverly suggested; and 
of his love, among all his wild vagaries of conduct, 
for the gentle, gracious, wronged Katie Drummond 
Mr. Steuart has fashioned an idyll of youth and 
dreams and frustrated high intentions that is in 
harmony with the romantic idealism which was the 
key-note of Stevenson’s character. It is a story 
that Stevensonians and others will read with 
enjoyment. 


A new and enlarged edition of Claudine Currey’s 
poems, “ Love o’ London,” has just been published 
by Mr. Henry Walker; who is also publishing 
“Great Possessions,” the story of a modern 
pilgrimage in quest of Truth, by M. A. Lovell- 
Burgess. 


The Gresham Publishing Company is issuing a 
handsome “ Medallion Edition” of the works of 
Joseph Conrad in twenty volumes at ros. 6d. a 
volume. Each volume contains a frontispiece 
dealing with some important incident in Conrad’s 
life or work, and at the same price subscribers 
will be supplied with his unfinished novel, “‘ Sus- 
pense.” 


Sir Frank Fox, 


whose new book, “Italy To-Day” (Herbert Jenkins), is reviewed 
in this Number. 
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In his anthology of ‘‘ The Best Poems of 1927” 
(6s.; Jonathan Cape), Mr. Thomas Moult has 
garnered a good harvest from among the poems 
that have appeared in English and American 
periodicals between July of last year and June of 
this. That any one year should produce more than 
seventy poems of high and unquestionable merit is 
more than the most optimistic could hope, and 
there are a few in Mr. Moult’s selection that are not 
so good as they should be to have a place with the 
best ; but the wonder is that these are so few. 
Bating these few intruders, one has nothing but 
praise for the taste and judgment that has brought 
together so excellent a collection of verse by living 
poets that has charm and distinction and so much 
of variety. Mr. Moult is doing an excellent service 
in thus bringing home to us the fact that more and 
finer poetry is being written nowadays than some 
critics seem to think, and it is to be hoped the 


success of these anthologies (now in their sixth 
year) will ensure their continuance for many years 
to come. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


The ‘‘ Modern World ”’ series, edited by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, is proving itself invaluable to the serious 
student of international affairs. In EGYPT (15s.; Benn) 
Mr. Young speaks with the authority of a wide first-hand 
knowledge, and gives a clear, independent judgment of the 
present situation in that country. 

Two new volumes in the attractive and instructive 
“Picture Galleries”’ series are just to hand—HOURS 
IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, by JouNn 
STEEGMAN, and HOURS IN THE GLASGOW ART 
GALLERIES, by T. C. F. BrotcuiE (3s. 6d. each; 
Duckworth). Written in each case by an official of the 
Gallery, and containing sixteen excellently produced illus- 
trations, these volumes should be very popular with all 
who care to educate their taste in pictures. 


ew 


Books. 


CROMWELL.* 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


Dr. Johnson, who once contemplated a Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, thinking ‘‘ it must be highly curious to trace his 
extraordinary rise to the supreme power from so obscure 
a beginning,’’ abandoned the attempt because “‘ every- 
thing that could be told about him was already in print.”’ 
Noble contradicted this by his book within a year of 
Johnson’s death. Carlyle (who owed much to Noble and 
paid his debt very churlishly), Forster, Guizot, Moritz 
Brosch, Picton, Morley, Harrison, Firth, Dakers—innumer- 
able writers old and new—have found something fresh 
to say from different angles of vision, and even to-day 
we cannot describe any study of Cromwell as definitive. 
Perhaps the author of this 
admirable addition to _ the 
Library so ably edited by 
Mr. Sidney Dark is right in 
thinking that what Cromwell 
precisely was, or what he 
precisely did, can never be 
known. Of course Mr. Drink- 
water is a partisan, for his 
astounding hero divides us 
into camps still, and _ still 
(though colours are a little 
faded) claps on one the orange 
sash of the Roundhead, on 
another the scarlet of King 
Charles. If that doughty 
Jacobite bookman, “ the great 
Dr. Johnson,” were writing 
this review, and could give 
Carlyle and Mr. Drinkwater 
his Roland for their Olivers ! 
Certain words of Johnson’s 
on favourable and adverse 
criticism seem to me peculiarly 
applicable. ‘‘ Fame,’’ he says, 
“is a shuttlecock. If it be 
struck only at one end of the 

* “Cromwell: a Character 
Study.” By John Drinkwater. 


2s. 6d. People’s Library. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) Portrait by Paul Tanqueray. 


Mr. John Drinkwater. 


room it will soon fall tothe ground. To keep it up it 
must be struck at both ends.’’ Cromwell’s fame has been 
struck at both ends of the room—and very, very hard. 

Mr. Drinkwater, while doubtful ‘‘ what position that 
somewhat crusty evangelist ’’ Carlyle holds to-day, does 
perhaps even more than justice to the writer whose doughty 
blow drove the shuttlecock too high towards heaven. I 
still feel that Professor Dunlop and others are right when 
they characterise the massacres at Drogheda and Wexford 
as useless, though Mr. Drinkwater tries to find some excuse 
for their ruthlessness. Here I think Cromwell indefensible, 
especially in view of the [under-note of certain letters 
written in the hot flush of victory on English fields. His 
Irish policy left a legacy of hatred, distrust and resentment 
—just as his disinterested championship of. our own 
liberties left a spirit in,England 
which ultimately made the 
tyranny of the later Stuarts 
impossible. 

““ When the issue of Kronos beheld 
that sorrow, his head shook, 

Pitying them for their grief 
but Oliver Cromwell, more 
effectually godlike than Zeus, 
was not content with impotent 
pity; he gave and risked all 
that England’s sorrow might 
be mitigated, her wrong 
righted, her grief brought to a 
speedier end. And we feel 
that but for the urgency of 
the call he would gladly have 
lived under his own wood-side, 
and kept his flock of sheep in 
peace. 

Amid the to-and-fro of the 
shuttlecock, I think Mr. 
Drinkwater comes somewhere 
near a true vision of the man 
who is becoming gradually 
more distinct to us; “a 
Representative man, a man of 
action first and last ’’—one 
who ‘‘ on the whole did more 
memorably great and beneficent 
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From a drawing by NANCY SHEPPARD. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1927. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
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things for his country, who was better able to bear 
the burden of his acknowledged and not inconsiderable 
trespasses, than any other Englishman who has proved 
his faith in his deeds.’’ The suggestion that “up to 
1649 there is little in his career that does not wholly compel 
our admiration ”’ is significant and important. Writers on 
Cromwell too often overlook the difference between the 
first phase and the last. In the first phase Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s famous description of himself might almost 
have been written of Oliver Cromwell, all of whose excel- 
lences, like Cyrano’s, were then within; “truth and 
independence were his fluttering plumes; he covered 
himself with exploits, not with ribbon-knots; he made 
truth ring bravely out like clash of spurs.’’ But in the 
years of autocratic power that power itself carried him, 
willy-nilly, to the very despotism he had opposed. 
Dictatorship is never a plant which grows easily or for 
long on British soil, and it has been wisely said that while 
Cromwell was fortunate in finding people tired of kings, 
his scn was unfortunate in finding them weary of Pro- 
tectors. May we speculate as to what might have happened 
if he had carried out his supposed intention of going to a 
New England from the old with its immemorial traditions ? 
Would the name of Cromwell stand now where Washington’s 
stands in American history ? He came, one remembers, 
from that breeding-place and training-ground of empire 
and nation builders, East Anglia. 

Mr. Drinkwater has packed skilfully into small compass 
the career of his hero from the quiet beginnings in Hunting- 
don to the last moments in the Palace at Whitehall. He 
tells his story vividly and with knowledge and insight, 
and has a peculiarly happy gift of framing little companion 
pictures of coincidence. He points to Shakespeare dying 
at Stratford-on-Avon on the very day when Cromwell 
entered Sidney-Sussex. He draws us from Cromwell’s 
wedding to look for a moment at a school-gate in the 
precincts of Paul’s, not far away, and notice “‘a rather 
scared small boy with a brand-new satchel on his back, by 
name John Milton, aged twelve,’’ who was to lie in the 
church of St. Giles’s fifty-four years after the notable 
marriage within its walls. But on a certain chill October 
night, was it really a good sea-coal fire, or Fenland peat, 
which welcomed Mr. Downhall at Huntingdon ? 

The Fenlands and those green East Anglian fields seem 
still remote from Whitehall. When one wanders, as I 
have done often, in meadows where his sheep and cattle 
grazed, by the sleepy Ouse, and in narrow streets of 
timbered, overhanging houses many of them old when he 
was young, visions rise sometimes of his friends, labourers, 
red-coats, and his rough and unkempt figure among them ; 
one hears then dim echoes of that ”’ voice sharp and un- 
tunable,” yet eloquent and compelling. 

““ My dear son,’’ whispered his old dying mother to him, 
‘“‘T leave my heart with thee. A good night.’’ And here 
too Mr. Drinkwater bids us listen to an echo. After “‘ the 
folly of his last short prayer” for which Cromwell (a true 
man surely) asks pardon, the dying Ruler of England 
whispers, ‘‘ And give us a good night, if it be Thy pleasure,” 
I think then Whitehall and Westminster were very far 
away, and their glories; the beacon lights which Ivinghoe 
shepherds and Harrow horsemen saw bridging Edgehill 
and London in fire were quite gone out; the tired man 
going home was back in the old home of childhood for a 
moment, hearing his mother’s ‘A good night” in the 
shadows of eventide. 

He died on his Fortunate Day. 


IN JAVANESE PALACES.* 


The complete authorship of this beautiful book is not 
disclosed on the title page. Its illustrations, some fifty 
or sixty (eight of them in colour), are from the paintings, 
drawings and etchings of Jan Poortenaar, a Dutch artist 

* “An Artist in the Tropics.” By Jan Poortenaar. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Horace Shipp, in collaboration with 


the Author. With a Foreword by Frank Brangwyn. R.A. 
31s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
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Mr. Jan Poortenaar. 


very well known here. They were made by him in the 
Dutch East Indies when he was there accompanying his 
wife, Gertruida van Vladeracken-Poortenaar, on a concert 
tour, and she was part author as well as inspirer of the 
book. And part translator also, we are told by Mr. Shipp, 
who explains that his English version of the text is not 
really from the Dutch. Mr. and Mrs. Poortenaar, it seems, 
first wrote it in that tongue and then rendered it into ours, 
and what the translator had to do was to reshape the 
authors’ English version, confining it more within the rules 
of grammar and syntax while preserving its quick and 
succinct expressiveness. I mention this interesting evolu- 
tion at once because it accounts for the extremely personal 
quality of the volume which to me seems its chief merit. 

In one sense it is quite unmethodical. Our travellers 
are amusing over the preparations for their voyage, which 
follows the familiar route via Port Said and Penang, and 
ends at Batavia, without comment made on the passage 
of political frontiers. They do not introduce us to the 
archipelago with informing facts and figures about their 
country’s empire in the East. We are supposed to know 
(as probably we don’t) where is Mount Salak, drawn and 
described in its tremendous rains ; where are the Preanger 
Residencies for example, and where the Principalities, with 
the palaces which we visit with them ; how one reaches the 
stately Borobudur or enjoys the mountain airs at Poodyon ; 
how pass from Madura to Bali and the ensuing change of 
scene. On one page we are at Makassar in Celebes, on 
the next in Borneo, at Banyermasin, and on the next again 
in the Batak lands of Sumatra, without map to chart us 
over these long leaps across the Java Sea. It is not the 
business of the Dutch authors to instruct us about the 
navigation of the enchanted islands with the geography 
of which they themselves are familiar, but the English 
reader will enjoy their scenic impressions the better for 
trushing up his knowledge of their route. 

They assume too some general acquaintance with the 
history of the Dutch in the East, and the broad policy of 
their administration there, and their characteristics as 
rulers and colonists; an acquaintance with these and the 
present urgent problems of government and development 
will at any rate illumine Mr. and Mrs. Poortenaar’s pages, 
whether the Susuhunan is receiving at Solo or the Sultan 
in his Kraton at Djokjakarta, say, or the Batak men loafing 
over gossip and chess while their women work, explain 
the necessity for imported labour at Deli. The authors, 
my point is, make no formal attempt to picture native 
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conditions and customs, or the lives of the Hollanders in 
the East, which at so many points differ from those of our 
own countrymen there (although the authors express some- 
where the opinion that the Dutch over-estimate things 
English with all the enthusiasm the English over-estimate 
things native). But incidentally the book reveals a good 
deal about both for readers here whom an earlier interest 
has made receptive of it. And in chapters like ‘“ In the 
Land of the Kompenie”’ and “ Concert Giving” these 
additions to one’s existing stock of Dutch East Indies 
impressions are very entertainingly conveyed. 

The great interest of the book, however, is that appre- 
hended by Mr. Brangwyn in his brief but admirable fore- 
word—its “‘ visualisation of the strange and beautiful, and 
often terrible country, and of the exquisite dramatic life 
found there.’’ Strange and beautiful are the scenes 
depicted in the etchings “ Rice-fields”” and ‘‘ Mount 
Meropi,’’ and the paintings, ‘“‘ A Street Scene, Bali’’ and 
““A Javanese Village,’’ and in the drawings of ‘‘ Mount 
Salak in the Rain” and ‘“‘ Crater of Mount Bromo ”’ some- 
thing of terror is added. These can be matched by 
passages in the text which may well be excused a flam- 
boyance that, as Mr. Shipp says, carries them to the verge 
of poetry. Pencil and pen both give the landscape of the 
islands a personal stamp. 

Through their high-placed introductions the authors 
were given special opportunities of visiting (and Mr. 
Poortenaar of painting in) the palaces or kvatons at Sura- 
karta and Djokjakarta, the Principalities where the Dutch 
have so skilfully established the reality of Western rule 
with the fiction of native independence. The chapters 
on these are made extremely attractive by their intimate 
glimpses of the incongruities existing where an ancient 
Javanese culture and the refinement of an old Asiatic 
aristocracy remain intact amid a worn-out and tawdry 
Oriental circumstance. They tell especially of the 
“exquisite dramatic life’”’ referred to by Mr. Brangwyn, 
which is also illustrated by Mr. Poortenaar’s painting of 
““ The Haughty Durmagati ” and his etchings and drawings 
of the dancers at both Courts. At Djokjakarta, we read : 


“ Lightly as though they glide, formal, set, unreal, the magical 
forms of the bedoyos enter as if in dream. Their looks are 
fixed, their heads are lifted up, their march is majestic, vibrant, 
as if this procession of transcental beings formed part of some 
holy rite. . . . The gamelin swells; its waves of sound break 
and die, to begin anew, pulsing into some other rhythms. Like 
a glitter of foam upon the wave’s surface comes the quick, shrill 
beat of the brass. With a lightning turn the dancers throw free 
the silken sampoor fixed at their girdles and lift it with a fragile 
gesture of their slim fingers. Sound and movement flow to 
and fro in perfect unity, even though to the Western ear the 
shrillness of the women’s voices in the orchestra is almost 
unendurable. Mysterious is the dreamy, unreal music, startling 
as it suddenly leaps wide intervals of the Eastern scale or slides 
down in sharp breaks of sound ; bizarre it seems, and coloured 
as some exotic brilliant bird.” 


And similarly as of Java’s choreographic art these pictures 
and pages convey to us wonderfully the enchantment of the 
Wayang performances, with their highly stylised expression, 
as the authors were fortunate to witness them in the 
Pangeran’s residence at Solo. These Javanese palaces 
are in many ways remarkably curious survivals, and here 
they are brought fascinatingly before our eyes. 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


A MODERN OLD MASTER.* 


Of the great French artist, Edgar Degas (1834-1917), 
it may be said that he had the unique distinction among 
modern painters of living long enough to see himself 
recognised as an “old master”’ in his lifetime. Sargent 
and others obtained great prices for their works towards 
the end of their careers, but no other painter, French, 
- English or American, has ever yet had the experience of 
seeing one of his early works bring the gigantic price of 
£17,000 at a public auction. Degas had that experience, 


* “ The Life and Work of Edgar Degas.’’ By J. B. Manson. 
(Studio.) 


” 


and the price paid proved that, in America at least, he 
was already placed on one of the pedestals hitherto reserved 
for Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney and their like. 

There is a story—so well found that one wants to accept 
it as true—that after this sensational sale Degas went 
to have a look at his early work. ‘‘ Yes,” he is supposed 
to have said, ‘‘ the man who painted this picture knew 
well what he was doing’’ ;—a pause—‘‘ but I am not 
sure that I can say the same of the person who paid that 
price for it.” 

It is curious that to this artist, a recluse by nature, a 
man who hated a fuss being made about him, should have 
come this resounding ovation in a sale-room. During his 
last illness he was worried at the thought that too much 
fuss might be made at his funeral. In France it is the rule 
for funeral orations to be made at the burial of celebrities. 
To his friend and former pupil, Forain, Degas said at one 
of their last meetings: ‘‘I don’t want any speeches. 
Forain, if you have to make one, you will simply say, 
‘ He was very fond of drawing ’”’ (il aimait bien le dessin). 

The octogenarian Hokusai also described himself in 
his last years as “‘ an old man mad about drawing,” and 
perhaps it is the greatest of his many claims to distinction, 
the reason that has made his art so respected and loved 
by painters and critics of many different schools, that 
Degas was a superb draughtsman. Other qualities in 
pictorial art have their moments of fashion and apprecia- 
tion ; at one moment it will be ‘‘ atmosphere,’ at another 
“volumes ’’ or ‘‘ recession’’; but fine drawing and fine 
design are qualities which last throughout the ages. 

During his long life—summarised with admirable con- 
ciseness by Mr. J. B. Manson in the handsome quarto 
just published by The Studio—Degas worked in many 
media, oils, gouache, pastel and sculpture, and treated 
many different subjects. A disciple of Ingres, he began 
with classical subjects; then, turning his attention to 
contemporary life, he produced a long sequence of works 
dealing in turn with aspects of the racecourse, of café 
life, of the theatre and particularly of the ballet, and 
finally of women at their toilet. His interest in dancers 
is as easily explicable as his earlier interest in race-horses, 
for, as Mr. Manson says, ‘“‘ The ballet satisfied his desire 
for movement, for design, for character.”’ It may be 
added that it also satisfied his desire for colour which 
waxed strong in his middle period, though at the very 
end his passion for pure form led him to turn to sculpture. 
Again, to quote Mr. Manson : 

“‘His last work was almost pure impressionism ; ‘almost 
but not quite, for beneath it all there is his unfailing sense of 
form in its pure integrity ; that impeccable instinct for design, 
qualities which, in the nature of things, are weak in Impressionist 
painting.” 

With eight plates in colour and some seventy-two other 
full-page reproductions of the master’s most characteristic 
works in painting, pastel, drawing and sculpture, Mr. 
Manson’s book forms a most representative and desirable 
album of the work of Degas. The text is a model of 
concise and scholarly biography, and of penetrating and 
discriminating critical appreciation. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


FANTASY.* 


Mr. Forrest Reid has written about twelve books, and 
in at least half the number his chief character has been 
a boy who glimpses the realms of Pan, passing from the 
normal world into a dream (though very real) land, moon- 
drenched and full of enchantment. Generally the adven- 
ture has ended in tragedy, for it is not well for humans to 
come face to face with the Gods of Mythology. His new 
story follows the same theme, but with a difference. It 
is no longer a modern boy who probes the mysteries of 
the sylvan glades: it is the old story of Demophon, which 


Mr. Reid has elaborated and embellished with infinite 
* “Demophon: A Traveller's Tale.” 


By Forrest Reid. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
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imagination and artistry. A new version of an Eleusinian 
Mystery. 

Demophon, a boy of Eleusis, was the foster-son of the 
goddess Demeter, who lavished upon him the gifts of the 
gods; but her full intentions were frustrated by Demo- 
phon’s jealous human mother, and he grew up only par- 
tially divine. So, under the unseen protection of Hermes, 
he sets forth on his travels and meets with a series of 
marvellous adventures. He is carried off by Pholos the 
Centaur, and with Dionysos (in the guise of a boy) has a 
glorious adventure on a pirate ship—an episode full of 
romance. He meets Glaukos, and abides for a while 
with Sophron in his cave beneath Mount Helicon. His 
final adventure is in the magic house and garden of the 
witch Xanthis—a vivid and colourful piece of imaginative 
writing. It will be observed that Mr. Reid’s story has 
some kinship with Ovid, ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights,’’ the 
fantasies of Lord Dunsany and Mr. Algernon Blackwood, 
and most of all with the tales in Meredith’s ‘‘ Shaving of 
Shagpat ”’ : but it retains the author’s marked individuality 
of style ; his distinctive and peculiar charm of conveying to 
the imagination a scene bathed in the wan light of 
mysterious loveliness ; his rich and jewelled vocabulary. 
How fine is the description of the departure from earth of 
the offended goddess Demeter : 

“There was a loud beating of immense wings, and a chariot 
drawn by two dragons rushed down through the moon-washed 
night. The winged dragons stood there in the moonshine, 
their great eyes glowing like emerald lamps, their fierce tails 
lashing the ground, their green and scarlet scales shining like 
precious stones over which a stream of fire flows. The Goddess 
stepped into her golden chariot, and the dragons spread their 
coloured, gorgeous wings, which were eyed like a peacock’s 
tail. And they mounted into the wide air, and rose higher and 
higher, passing across the face of the moon, and leaving a 


trail of crimson stars behind them as they sped up through the 
sky to Olympos, .. .” 


This touches the very pinnacles of high fantasy ; 
here afar legend and old romaunt join hands with the still 
visible miracles of beauty we see in meteor and moonrise, 
lightning, and the, sun setting in fiery majesty amid his 
storm clouds, though Selene, Helios and Zeus no longer 
appear to mortal eye. 

S. M. E tis. 


THE LETTERS OF AN EGOIST.* 


It would not be a bad thing, especially for the roman- 
tically minded, if the private letters of genius were written 
in an ink which faded as soon as its immediate purpose 
was served. Many treasures would be lost under such a 
dispensation, but many inspiring illusions would be pre- 
served, not the least being that great work is necessarily 
the product of- uniformly great minds. It is obnoxious 
to think that a mind which could produce the nine Sym- 
phonies could mature plans for bilking a publisher; so 
obnoxious that one can understand the unconscious ten- 
dency of his admirers to evolve a Beethoven legend which 
has only recently, in writings connected with the Centenary, 
been dissipated. One can still more readily understand 
why Wagner’s followers assiduously built a Wagner legend 
upon much less satisfactory foundations. 

The Wagner legend was based upon his auto- 
biography, ‘“‘My Life.’ Here, it said in effect, was 
genius vilely used, thwarted, deserted, triumphing over 
misfortunes which were only less terrible than they were 
undeserved. ‘‘ My Life’’ unfortunately showed certain 
obvious defects: it stopped short at 1864, the year in 
which Wagner came in contact with Ludwig II, and thus 
omitted the Munich and Bayreuth periods. It had been 
severely edited by Cosima Wagner, and, what was worse, 
the parts of the remainder did not tally too convincingly. 
The discrepancies encouraged reading between the lines, a 
rather damaging process facilitated by the publication of 
some twenty-nine different selections of letters from 1888 
onwards. The result was the appearance of a considerable 


* “The Letters of Richard Wagner.” 2 vols. tos. 6d. 
each. (Dent.) 


Richard and Cosima Wagner. 


From “ The Letters ot Richard Wagner.” Selected and edited by 
Professor Wilhelm Altmann (Dent). 


quantity of destructive criticism culminating in William 
Wallace’s biographical study in the ‘‘ Masters of Music ”’ 
series, followed by a certain reaction due to the suspicion 
that, while Mr. Wallace had undeniable brilliance, he was 
perhaps not guiltless of that tendency to maliciousness 
which not infrequently accompanies it. 

This tolerance will hardly be assisted by the present 
selection of over seven hundred letters, filling almost as 
many pages, made by Dr. Wilhelm Altmann, Director of 
the Music Section of the Prussian State Library, Berlin, 
and excellently translated into English by Mr. M. M. 
Bozman. The chief intention of the selection is to supple- 
ment the Life, and to carry it on past May, 1864 (after 
which, unfortunately for this intention, the letters become 
less frequent and generally less valuable than those of the 
Swiss periods preceding), always concentrating as strongly 
as possible upon the central fact of interest, the development 
of Wagner as a creative artist. 

Wagner has more of the characteristics of a great letter 
writer than a mere tireless fluency. He is tremendously 
interested in himself, as your true letter writer must be. 
He has that sort of patience which permits him to go into 
detail. Heis vivid. He spreads himself, obviously priding 
himself upon his epistolary style. That this is very fre- 
quently more florid and effusive than suits the English 
taste is neither here nor there, since it is a national charac- 
teristic. Intimate informality, that most charming of 
all qualities in letter writing, he rarely shows; but when 
he does, it is pleasantly successful. It appears most com- 
monly in letters to the two people who seem to have brought 
out the best in him: Liszt, and his stepsister, Cecilie, wife 
of Eduard Avenarius, the bookseller who found him his 
first very modest lodging in Paris. 

One of his letters to her is quite in the Lamb tradition. 
Writing from Dresden in February, 1849, when he was 
thirty-five, he says: ‘“‘ Minna trusts my style rather than 
her own worthily to convey our good wishes for your 
birthday. But while I am writing she is baking a cake. 
My better half, who is daily striving to be of more use 
in the world, has—as you will have seen from the Christmas 
dainties which you did not receive—dedicated herself to 
bakery with uncommon success, while I—as you also see— 
am devoting myself heart and soul to improving my 
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handwriting by the study of the Latin Script. Thus we hope 
that, come what may, we shall at least get through life 
with dexterity.” Another letter, to Otto Wesendonck, 
describes in a similarly free way the first visit paid to 
him at Zurich by that ‘‘ indescribably lovable fellow,” 
Liszt. ‘‘ We had an incredible amount to tell each other. 
. . . In the first few days I lost my voice, so then Liszt 
had to supply all the music alone; he played incon- 
ceivably !”’ 

But the reader who embarks upon the Letters expecting 
much of that sort of humorous geniality will be disappointed. 
Had Wagner had more of it his life-story would have been 
happier. The letters of his student period make extra- 
ordinarily depressing, even squalid reading. He talks of 
envy and jealousy with a frequency which, even without 
the supporting testimony of other letters, would suggest 
that he himself was the reverse of free from those cankers. 
In adversity he beats his breast, and begs, not always 
disingenuously. Momentary success has no power to 
mellow him. He is simply incapable of carrying success 
like a gentleman. He can already scorn Meyerbeer, the 
composer, while acknowledging his indebtedness to Meyer- 
beer, the man; decry Mendelssohn in one letter and in 
another assure ‘‘ My dear, dear Mendelssohn ’”’ that “ to 
have drawn a little nearer to you is to me the happiest 
incident in my whole Berlin expedition.’’ He abounds in 
such phrases as “ Reissiger is perpetually hanging on my 
neck now. ...I have Reissiger in my pocket.’” Or— 
this to his mother concerning the director of the K6ni- 
stadtischen theatre at Berlin—‘‘ Cerf hardly knows what 
to do for love of me—an abject fellow, but useful to the 
man who knows how to manage him.’’ Such phrases 
would matter little if the passage of time showed them to 
be merely coltishness, but Wagner does not materially 
change with the years. He never learns to keep clear 
of dangerous matters that do not concern him. He never 
perceives that a man who consciously uses others as his 
tools usually finds that at the critical moment they cut 
him. The wonder is not that he made enemies. The 
wonder would have been if he had not. 

Besides his youthful faults he also preserved a confidence 
in the future that is positively Micawberish, not only in 
quality but often in phrase. This was fortunate for his 
work. Of his art he writes interestingly sometimes, though 
less frequently than one would expect, but he can never 
explain the inexplicable—the riddle of the coexistence in 
the same mind of enough smallness to wreck a life and 
enough genius to pour out the poems and music of “ Tris- 
tan,”’ ‘‘ The Meistersingers and “‘ The Ring.”’ 

RODNEY BENNETT. 


JULIEN SOREL.* 


The wheel comes round. ‘‘ Le Rouge et Le Noir,” the 
story of Julien Sorel and of the nineteenth century, was 
published in 1831 : and to-day the modern reader will find 
not the manners but the words, the opinions, the doubts and 
the sterile desires of his own age rendered in this astonishing 
book. The fascination of Stendhal is on the whole a 
healthy fascination: there is in his pictures of intellectual 
corruption, of moral deliquescence an astringent note which 
redeems them, as his hero is redeemed, from depravity. 
It is true that the disease of 1831 is the same as that ot 1927: 
clever men are too stupid to be wise, fools are proud and 
not ashamed of their folly, and the ignorant are boastful 
and arrogant when confronted with learning. The France 
which Stendhal studied had in it, we must remember, not 
only the seeds of corruption but a new, a lively hope which 
was cherished in strange places by obscure men. The love 
story of Julien Sorel and Madame de Rénal gets much of its 
power and emotional appeal from the ambiguity of Sorel’s 
birth. Character was as rare then as now; and tempera- 
ment was as common, and even more bitter and less scrupu- 
lous. There was a directness in men’s desires that did at 
least save them from the accusation of hypocrisy: for even 


* “Scarlet and Black.” By Stendhal. Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 2 vols. 15s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Stendhal’s priests and bishops, his Jesuits, are not hypo- 
crites. They are recognised actors, cast for nauseous réles 
but playing them with ability, with understanding and a 
certain delight in their own craftsmanship. It is here that 
the period must seem less offensive to a man of taste than 
our own, just as Stendhal’s novels make our sophis- 
ticated fiction seem little better than the exercises of 
clever schoolboys. For we, in a mechanical age, have no 
technique but that of the machine, and we are sundered 
from that great life of make-believe which began with the 
Renaissance and died finally, in a yellow and rather insigni- 
ficant by-way, with the esthetic movement of the end of 
the century. These men in Stendhal’s novel do, at the 
least, make something out of life. They do not merely make 
their way—a task curiously futile in an age when so few 
have any knowledge of any goal—they make something 
definite, and are masters, for a moment, of some little part 
of life. Their successors to-day are mere material for life, 
so much machine-fodder which can only languidly amuse 
itself by the geometrical patterns into which it finds itself 
not unreluctantly forced. No, after all Julien Sorel is too 
good for our day: heisa portrait not of a modern young man, 
but of the modern young man’s model; and the whole 
charm of Sorel is that he had no model, and desired nothing 
but self-expression. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s translation is not so magically 
perfect as was his rendering of Proust—why, by the way, 
has that come to an untimely end ?—but it is the best 
rendering into English we are likely to have of Henri Beyle’s 
extremely stripped and sensitive French. 

R. E. R. 


TWILIGHT SONGS.* 


These new poems take us back, if not exactly to the 
youth of the world, at any rate to a time when poets were 
content to sing simple songs, making them out of a “‘ mouth- 
ful of air’’ instead of from the hardly-won deposits of 
“fundamental brainstuff.’’ Not that there is not thought 
and careful labour in them, but the final result—what 
appears on the printed page (and, hailing from Basil 
Blackwell’s, a very beautiful page it is)—is a delightful 
seeming of spontaneity. Hardly any other contemporary 
poetry but W. H. Davies’s has such dewy freshness as 
Mrs. Hinkson’s. 

Naturally there is reminiscence, and some regret, in 
these poems: as when she writes of Ireland: © 

“* Magical country, full of memories and dreams, 

My youth lies in the crevices of your hills, 

Here in the silk of your grass by the edge of the meadows, 

Every flower and leaf has its memories of you. . . . 
““No one knows me, the cottages show strange faces, 


They who were kindly, who bid me ‘ God save you!’ of 
yore, 


They are gone, they are flown, and only the country’s 
the same... .” 

But it is not in Mrs. Hinkson to dwell entirely with 
memory. Her enjoyment of the here and now is keen and 
responsive. All beautiful things touch her. She loves 
gardens, and sings of them with a rapture which recalls 
T. E. Brown’s, rolling the fair names of flowers round her 
pen as a connoisseur savours his wine; and she loves 
birds, especially, like Brown once more, the blackbird : 

“‘T should miss, ’mid the tuning of the high heavenly choir, 

The song of the blackbird telling my heart’s desire, 

Amid the joy and glory and the old world made new, 

The thirst for the blackbird would break my heart in 
two.” 

The poem from which these lines come is very character- 
istic of Mrs. Hinkson. Just as Kipling’s “ silly sailormen ” 
begged that their sea should not be taken from them, so 
she, when she comes “‘ to God’s house on the hill,’’ would 
have: 


No fading Summer and no unwithering wreath, 
But the year in its seasons and new life after death, 
And in the heart of Winter the joys yet to be, 
And the blackbird singing on a rime-pale tree.’’ 


* “Twilight Songs.” By Katharine Tynan. 5s. (Basil 
Blackwell.) 
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All the months are good to her: those when the birds 
are in full choir and those when the flowers in her garden 
are a blaze of colour; but she has a special place in her 
heart for ‘‘ fair maid February,” ‘‘ cold and slender, love- 
some and yourg,” with her grey skies and sweeping winds. 

These songs of an aware innocence, on a day when songs 
of experience resolved into satire are much in vogue, are 
a rare refreshment ; and, being by Mrs. Hinkson, they are 
permeated by a pure faith which comes out, expressly, in 
certain poems and carols which have the charm of the 
hymns of the Middle Ages and the clear colours in which 
the primitive painters made visible their adoration. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


“OLD Q."* 


If there is a suspicion—and there must be in the case 
under review—that any man was not so bad a character 
as he has been represented by nearly everyone who has 
heretofore written about him, justice seems to demand a 
revaluation. Mr. Lewis Melville has accomplished this 
service very creditably for ‘‘ Old Q.”’ Some of this noble- 
man’s recorded testimonials are historic. ‘‘ Not an orna- 
ment to any possible society . . . the legends about him 
are awful.’’ That is Thackeray. ‘‘ Degenerate Douglas, 
O unworthy Lord ”’ crystallised Wordsworth’s very candid 
opinion, while ‘‘ That reptile wears a ducal crown’’ was 
only one of a multitude of nasty remarks from Burns. 
Anonymous and vulgar scribes of three generations poured 
out the unsavoury vials of their disapproval upon that 
unrepentant and unvenerable head. Distinctly the ‘‘ Star 
of Piccadilly ’’ was unpopular with his contemporaries, 
though clearly caring never a rap for the whole boiling of 
his critics. But can anybody be quite as black as he was, 
and has continued to be, habitually painted ? This dog 
has so singularly bad a name that one must doubt his 
deserts go short of hanging. Was there not another side ? 
Mr. Melville thinks that perhaps there was, and essays to 
display it, sans whitewash, for our observation. 

The best point in “‘ Q’s’”’ defence, if you can call it so— 
though Mr. Melville sets out to be impartial and does not 
talk to any brief—is that from earliest childhood he was 
set by the accident of rank, influence and wealth clean 
above convention, and that true child as he was of an 
epoch when licence ran wild in most directions, he was 
temperamentally unable (not that 
he ever showed signs of wishing to 
do so) to shift his standards and 


remain abreast of the changing times. | 
It was his personal tragedy too —— 
(though here again there are no 
indications that he either complained | 


of this or realised it) that he out- 
lived his period. It is fair at least 
to assume that he mourned his : 
friends, all of whom he saw go 

before him. 

If he was vicious he was not a 
more so than associates of his own 
world whom history and their con- 
temporaries have let down more a 
lightly. In ‘“Q’s”’ young days 
dukes and cabinet ministers habitu- 
ally appeared in public, just as he 
did, with their mistresses in tow. 
And while less notorious offenders _ 


times that he should have thought it the most natural 
thing in the world to ask George Selwyn for the advice of 
Lady Rochford, British Ambassadress in Paris, on the most 
suitable gift of lingerie for his fifteen-year-old charmer of 
the moment, the Zamparini. 

Despite the quasi-dilettantism of his later years, in 
education and culture we cannot rank him above the 
Squire Westerns of his period. That he swore like ten 
thousand troopers and was “ very irritable’’ we know 
beyond doubt, likewise that once, in his early twenties, he 
was ‘‘ permanently and ardently ”’ in love, the object being 
a Prime Minister’s daughter, of whom Pope wrote : 


“ Strange flights and stranger graces still she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad.” 


Other acquaintances however found her attractive, and 
the best dressed woman in London. 

What might have been thought a suitable match was 
not so esteemed by the lady’s father, and the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes seems to have soured both. The lady 
took seriously to the gaming table, ‘“‘ Q ”’ to his own distrac- 
tions. Ever after however she 


‘retained a sort of interest about the object of her first love, 
which operated in a jealous, fidgetty anxiety, so teasing to him 
that in revenge he took a pleasure in teasing her, flirting before 
her face with the youngest and prettiest girls he could find. . . 
On one occasion she flew out and told him he need not try to 
make conquests with that old, wizened face. He replied that 
his face must be pretty old, since he remembered hers for so 
long.” 


One virtue ‘““Q”’ undoubtedly had. He stood by his 
friends, of whom the most prominent and interesting was 
certainly George Selwyn, some of his letters to whom, for all 
their blunt and undistinguished sentiments,are warm in their 
sincerity and abounding in wise and sympathetic counsels 
of the practical, man of the world order. The only other 
case in which ‘‘Q”’ reveals the existence of a soft side to 
his character is that of Mie-Mie, daughter of the Marchioness 
Fagniani, about whom himself and Selwyn became senti- 
mental for reasons which can only be conjectured, but 
appear to indicate that both thought this young — 
had the strongest natural claim on their affections. - 

All this however, as Mr. Melville very truly remarks in 
an earlier passage, ‘‘ is not to be taken as indicating that 
the Duke of Queensberry was a nice man.” 


ASHLEY GIBSON. 


brazenly transgressed their marriage 


vows, ““Q” lived and died a 


bachelor. He was always grand L 4 


seigneuy, says Mr. Melville. That 
admitted, it is significant of his 


* “The Star of Piccadilly.” A 
Memoir of William Douglas, Fourth 
Duke of Queensberry, K.T. (1725- 
1810). By Lewis Melville. 2Is. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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HAROLD.* 


A few decades ago the name of Stephen Phillips was 
famous. To-day it is a nominis umbra; his Muse is 
derelict; his poetry is a mode of yesterday. Possibly 
the decline and fall of his fame signifies little more than a 
decline and fall in poetic criticism or than a passing change 
in fashion; for the praise of those who acclaimed him 
great some twenty or thirty years ago—the praise of men 
like Max Beerbohm, Archer, Courtney, Owen Seaman— 
must be given as much critical value as the disparagement 
of the critics of to-day. 

And yet I think that if one were to appraise Phillips 
by ‘“ Harold ’’ alone, it would be difficult for any critic to 
place him much above mediocrity. The drama has a 
saving simplicity; its scenes and situations are well 
selected ; it is well put together, and as a play it is at least 
playable and effective. But nevertheless it is anemic and 
thin, with few purple patches and little passion; and 
though Mr. Arthur Symons in his interesting introduction 
seems to us too severe, yet we are constrained to agree with 
his stricture that ‘“‘ nothing in the play comes to us with a 
personal cry.””’ The characters are true to history but not 
true to life; their talk is histrionic and unmoving. Com- 
pared with Tennyson’s magnificent tragedy, Phillips’s 
“Harold ’”’ is as an oleograph to Bayeux tapestry—as a 
buttoned foil of lath to a whetted blade of Damascus 
steel. 


R. C. M. 


IN THE REALM OF PSYCHE. 


The literature of Mysticism, Psychical Research and 
Spiritualism is an increasing quantity to-day, its pro- 
fusion being only equalled by its extreme variety. It 
represents a strange and rather incongruous mixture, 
ranging from scientific and philosophic works by com- 
petent thinkers to the emotional and sometimes vapid 
outpourings of untrained and only partially literate 
enthusiasts. 

The cluster of bookst which here calls for attention 
does not fall entirely within this generalisation. It is a 
variegated collection, truly, but every book is by a writer 
of proved intellectual competence. 

Selecting what, from some points of view, may be regarded 
as the most important of the volumes, one may take the 
late Dr. Geley’s ‘‘ Clairvoyance and Materialisation,”’ as 
translated by Mr. Stanley De Brath. Dr. Geley was a 
French physician and scientist and a Director of the 
International Metapsychic Institute of Paris, and his book 
of some 400 pages goes with scientific exactitude into the 
evidences for psychic phenomena, and gives a record of 
many experiences and experiments together with numerous 
illustrations and diagrams. To students the book should 
be invaluable, for it treats instructively of the nature of 
mediumship and the conditions of séances; the chapters 
on Clairvoyance and Lucidity, and the production of 
Ectoplasmic forms, recount the experiments with some 
famous Continental mediums and the findings of scientific 
researchers, including Professor Richet, Dr. Schrenck- 
Notzing and other distinguished savants. The validity 
of the phenomena is attested by a long list of people of 
scientific or intellectual standing who testify to results 
“ inexplicable in the present state of scientific knowledge.” 
It is probably the most notable book which has appeared 
of late years on the scientific side of the subject. 

It contrasts curiously with Mrs. Violet Tweedale’s 
““Mellow Sheaves ’”’ which touches the subject from an 
entirely different standpoint. Partly autobiographical and 
full of anecdote and reminiscence, the appeal of ‘‘ Mellow 

* “Harold.”” By Stephen Phillips. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 


‘‘Clairvoyance and Materialisation.’’” By Dr. Gustave 
Geley. Translated by Stanley De Brath. 30s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—‘‘ Mellow Sheaves.’ By Violet Tweedale. 18s. (Rider.)— 
“Leaves from a Psychic Notebook.’ By H. A. Dallas. 5s. 
(Rider.)—‘‘ Pheneas Speaks.”” By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
3s. 6d. (Psychic Press and Bookshop.)—‘‘ An Anthology of 
Mysticism and Mystical Philosophy.’”’ By William Kingsland, 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Sheaves’ is to the general reader with a taste for the 
supernormal. It is quite unscientific and by the same 
fact intensely human in its outpouring of the author’s 
spiritual experiences, and her views on things related or 
unrelated to psychic phenomena. It is a book fragrant 
with the fine personality of the writer and to those for 
whom it will make a strong appeal this will atone for certain 
literary defects. 

Miss H. A. Dallas’s ‘‘ Leaves from a Psychic Note- 
Book,’’ with a Preface by Sir Oliver Lodge, may be taken 
as standing midway between Dr. Geley’s learned treatise 
and Mrs. Tweedale’s gossipy volume. It is a collection 
of thoughtful and well-reasoned essays preceded by some 
pages of autobiography. Sir Oliver Lodge’s tribute to 
them as “ sober and sensible writings ”’ is well deserved. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s book ‘“‘ Pheneas Speaks ”’ is 
in a way differentiated from the rest of the batch, for it is 
a record of ‘‘direct spirit communication” in his own 
family circle, and, as such, remote from purely scientific 
or philosophic Spiritualism. But although the domestic 
note is dominant throughout, Sir Arthur records many 
happenings of evidential value. ‘‘ Pheneas’’ showed 
himself a true prophet in regard to many events in the 
way of earthquakes and other disasters in various parts 
of the world, and the moral teachings conveyed leave 
nothing to be desired. As a record of Spiritualism in the 
home circle, the book will have an attraction for those who 
are not sticklers for scientific or literary values. The book 
touches lightly on coming world-changes, of which so much 
is being said or written nowadays, but on this question of 
prophecies concerning the immediate future of the world, 
Sir Arthur indicates that he has a considerable amount of 
matter which he is withholding until its publication would 
seem desirable. A plate portrait of the author, his wife 
and their children, Denis, Malcolm and Jean Conan Doyle, 
will be prized by his many admirers, and the words ‘‘ No 
copyright ”’ on the title page mark a characteristic gener- 
osity. He desires that the message he bears shall be as 
little restricted as possible. 

Although it may come under the same comprehensive 
heading, Mr. William Kingsland’s “‘ Anthology of Mysticism 
and Mystical Philosophy’ also preserves a certain dis- 
tinction from the other volumes. Here we have the tran- 
scendental side of things, so attractive to a class of reader 
which instinctively distrusts the more concrete forms of 
other-world evidence, and holds by vision, intuition and 
interior experience. It should be helpful to the student, 
as containing over 750 quotations from ancient and modern 
works by mystics or writers on mysticism, and a bibli- 
ography and biographical notes and index, which strikes 
the present reviewer as fairly exhaustive. 


Davip Gow. 


TWO WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 


Among the temptations which beset the reviewer is that 
of describing Miss Margaret Kennedy as a woman of one 
book. She is nothing of the kind; but at the same time 
it seems possible that she will not write another novel with 
quite the same quality of passion as ‘‘ The Constant 
Nymph.” Her new book, “ Red Sky at Morning,’ has 
not the overwhelming vitality of the book which made 
her name. It is quieter, more thoughtful and less astonish- 
ing; unheralded, it might in these days of careless reading 
have escaped the attention 1t deserves. Let me say at 
once that if it is not a second ‘‘ Constant Nymph ”’ it is 
none the worse for that. It is a profoundly sincere piece 
of work, written with a sense of tragedy which raises it 
above every suspicion of the artificial, the made. The story 
is that of the twins William and Emily Crowne, innocents 
of whom it was indeed true to say that the sins of the 
fathers should be visited on the children. Brilliant Norman 
Crowne was tried for murder, was acquitted and fled the 


* “Red Sky at Morning.” By Margaret Kennedy. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.)—“ Flamingo.” By Mary Borden. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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country; his children 
William and Emily bore 
the burden of his crime. 
They bore it bravely. 
From childhood brought 
up with their cousins 
Trevor and Charlotte, 
they learnt early to 
stand together, to present 
a united front to hostility. 
And for a time they suc- 
ceeded. The Crownes, 
moving through London 
society with that 
luminous serenity of 
theirs, seemed uncon- 
scious of the curious 
eyes which followed 
them. They were two 
immortal children play- 
ing with life, two 
dreamers who would not 
waken from their dream. 
Then one day a chance 
cruelty overheard broke 
down Emily’s defences ; 
frantic, she married to 
escape her father’s 
name; and _ William, 
left alone, married too, 
married a woman who 
cared nothing for him 
and much for Trevor. Finally Trevor became her 
lover; the storm broke; and William repeated his 
father’s crime. The book isa gradual crescendo. Tragedy 
hangs heavy in the air from the beginning ; and it is a fine 
ironic touch that the tale should be staged for the most 
part in the water-logged Oxfordshire country, so English, 
so placid, so uneventful. 

A very different scene has been chosen by Mrs. Borden 
as the background of her novel, ‘“‘ Flamingo.’ But is it 
the background ? New York (a far cry from the soggy 
Oxfordshire meadows) assumes in this remarkable book 
the position, almost, of an actor in the tragedy. For it is 
tragedy here again—the tragedy not so much of death, 
physical death, as of the fall from fullness of life into a 
vacuum, a place empty of the desire to live. Peter Camp- 
bell is an architect. He believes in his age. He exults in 
the conquest of the ether. He is confident in human 
progress. And he has a devouring passion for New York. 
He longs to replan it; he has already, in fact, built a sky- 
scraper almost unbearable in the concentration of its 
vertical lines, a colossal tower all stark and white. New 
York possesses Peter Campbell—all but one corner of his 
being, and in that corner he dreams of a woman he knew as 
a child and has since seen three times. On none of those 
occasions did he speak to her; yet some strange influence 
links their spirits, and his life is lived as it were in her 
shadow. Fate brings this woman, now Frederika Joyce, 
wife of a Cabinet Minister, to New York; and fate intro- 
duces her, not to Peter, but to Peter’s wife. Peter, un- 
knoWing, falls in love with Bridget, Frederika’s friend ; and 
when at last he sees Frederika and remembers, it is too late. 
For a moment perhaps she hesitates, looks at his happiness 
and hers, then puts it from her; she goes back to England 
with her husband, leaving Peter to live or end a life empty 
of meaning. But it is not by setting down the facts of the 
story that one can recapture the essence of Mrs. Borden’s 
turbulent and powerful book. The spirit of New York 
strides, gigantic, through these pages, dwarfing the 
human spirits who would measure themselves against her ; 
and yet at the end we are left with nothing but admiration 
and pity for mortal courage. This is a violent and 
disorderly book; but it is not without elements of 
greatness. 


Ditys PowELt. 


From “Italy To-day.” By Sir Frank Fox (Herbert Jenkins). 


NEW ITALY.* 


Here are three books on Italy which supplement one 
another. Sir Frank Fox presents us with a sharply cut, 
journalistic picture of the political and economic Italy of 
to-day, written from the point of view of a strong sym- 
pathiser with the Fascisti. Mr. H. Warner Allen dwells 
rather on the serener atmosphere of the land, the rich 
traditions of its cities and the everyday life of its people. 
The reprint of Elizabeth Sharp’s translation of Heinrich 
Heine’s ‘‘ Travel Sketches,’’ much brightened by half a 
dozen delightful water colour sketches, shows us the Italy 
of other days. The great charm of Heinrich Heine is that, 
if he does not tell one very much of Italy, he shows us 
himself in a way that conquers our hearts. 

Italy is one of the two most interesting countries in 
Europe, the other being Russia. In both of these lands 
ordinary representative government and freedom of the 
press have ended, freedom of the individual has been 
limited and political opponents suppressed with drastic 
severity. Both countries have concentrated, the one 
efficiently and the other inefficiently, on the care and 
culture of the young. But there the comparison ends. 
Russia’s new autocracy has brought her much suffering 
and material loss. Italy’s new autocracy has brought her 
prosperity and power. Soviet Russia is avowedly anti- 
religious; Fascist Italy works with the Catholic Church. 
Italy used the capitalist ; Russia seeks to destroy him. 

The British public has heard much of the abuses of 
Fascism, from the “ castor oil’’ propaganda in the early 
days to the more recent murder and exile of opponents of 
every kind. Mr. Bernard Shaw has pointed out recently 
that this is not enough. If the sole strength of Fascism 
was terrorism, Italy would not be where she is. Sir 
Frank Fox presents the case for the other side. We see 
here the great things done by this new Italy, the transforma- 
tion of the cities, the purification of public services, the 
abolition of beggars and the general betterment of 
individual life. 

The author makes no concealment of the fact that 
Fascism is the antithesis of democracy, that under it the 
state is supreme, that individual rights are limited, 

* “Ttaly To-day.” By Sir Frank Fox. tos. 6d. (Herbert 
Jenkins.)—“‘ Italy From End to End.” By H. Warner Allen. 
1os. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Italian Travel Sketches.” By Heinrich 
Heine. 6s. (Foulis.) 
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parliament is a puppet and the ballot box is consigned to the 
museum. He tells us what Fascism has done, the cam- 
paigns waged against the malarial mosquito, the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power and the creation of the new 
spirit in industry by employers and workers combining 
together for mutual aid. Trains run totime. The waiters 
do not ask for tips. 

One especially interesting chapter deals with the Fascist 
policy towards Labour. A National Labour Charter was 
proclaimed in Rome last April with great ceremony. 
It recognises the capitalist system and private initiative, 
but under syndicalist control. Syndics represent employers 
and employed in each industry, arrange the conditions 
of labour, wages, hours, etc. The members of these 
syndics are not however chosen as yet by the industry 
itself, but are appointed by the government. ‘‘ Fascism 
has a dislike of elections.’’ These delegates are picked 
because they are in sympathy with the government’s aim. 
They are expected to decide in friendly fashion any problems 
that may arise. Where however they cannot do so, the 
case is taken to courts of industrial arbitration, composed 
of three judges and two lay experts. Accident, sickness 
and unemployment insurance are provided for, and retir- 
ing allowances are made proportionate to years of service. 
It is not clear from the author’s description whether the 
employer retains the right of dismissal or not. Preference 
of employment must be given to ex-soldiers and Fascisti. 
Strikes and lock-outs are both forbidden. 

Will Mussolini, under the guise of syndicalism, socialise 
capitalism, as Mr. Bernard Shaw recently more than 
hinted ? Some people are asking the same question in 
Italy. One foreign critic told Sir Frank Fox that Mussolini 
is still at heart a revolutionary socialist, and that when 
he is thoroughly seated in the saddle, he will take 
opportunity to expropriate the private capitalist. This 
notion is certainly not generally entertained, however, for 
foreign capital is pouring into Italy to-day because of confi- 
dence in Mussolini. 

In my opinion the book would have been strengthened 
had Sir Frank Fox shown us something more of the other 
side of the picture. That there is another side all the 
world knows. All the same this is a book that can be 
strongly recommended as presenting the main facts about 
Fascist Italy, simply, attractively and logically. 

Mr. Warner Allen’s book should be in the travelling bag 
of everyone who goes to Italy for the first time, and of all 
who have been there many times. Sir Frank Fox’s book 
is essentially journalism—lI do not use the word depreciat- 
ingly. Mr. Warner Allen’s work strikes another note. He 
has caught the atmosphere of the life of the people to an 
amazing degree. His avowed purpose is to produce a 
psychological guide-book, dealing less with material facts 
than with the state of mind in which the visitor should 
approach each place. And yet, even for material facts, 
there is much to be learnt from him. Testing his vignettes 
of half a dozen places which I know well, I find that in 
each case he has said just the right thing. 

It is interesting to note that, studying Italy from a 
wholly different point of view from Sir Frank Fox, he too 
pronounces himself a strong supporter of Mussolini’s govern- 
ment. He even describes castor oil as perhaps one of the 
most valuable political discoveries of the century, and 
excuses the suppression of free speech and free press by 
suggesting that it might be well to remove the mote from 
our own eye before we deal with our neighbour’s beam. 

But do not go to Mr. Warner Allen for politics. Take 
up his book rather for entrancing pictures of the fisher 
folks and the peasants, and of the seductive charm of the 
Italian scenery and life. He transports us to the olive 
groves and enables us to realise something of the magic 
with which many parts of Italy enchain the hearts of her 
admirers. He recalls to memory much of the rich glamour 
of these Mediterranean shores. Having read his book, 
I desire nothing so much as to make my way to Victoria 
station and set out to-night on a leisured pilgrimage from 
Milan to Palermo, with him as my guide. 

F. A. MACKENZIE. 


SPIRITS OF LOVE.* 


The fascination of the Tristram legend persists. One by 
one our poets surrender to it—Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, and, quite recently, Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Arthur Symons. Mr. Masefield is the latest of its happy 
victims, and he has made a most moving verse-drama with 
the two ill-starred central figures as proud and magical as 
ever they were, “‘ spirits of love, not bodies bleeding.” 

It is a little unfortunate, however, that Mr. Masefield 
considered it necessary to justify his usage of a story which 
is always in danger of being over-familiarised among us, 
by departing here and there from its beaten track, and 
ringing the changes on certain scenes and characters. 
King Marc, for example, is not merely the puppet who 
conveniently rounds off the eternal triangle. He is an 
active protagonist in the play, at one time “ bridegroom 
and beast ”’ (in Isolt’s view), while eventually he becomes 
for her ‘‘ greater than we two, Tristan.’’ Then the only 
Arthur of the piece is no more than a captain of the Romano- 
British host, while for Kurvenal, the faithful, dog-like 
servant of Tristan who is such a triumphant and arresting 
figure in Richard Wagner’s opera, we have a wild and mainly 
absent Dinan. We have to assume that for these varia- 
tions Mr. Masefield has the necessary warrant. 

The most important digression, though, concerns 
Brangwen, Isolt’s waiting gentlewoman. No longer is she 
the observant handmaid who, realising that it is Tristan 
that Isolt loves, not the king to whom he is leading her 
across the seas, craftily tricks them into drinking the love- 
potion which binds those who drink it together in a lasting 
love. The Brangwen of Mr. Masefield’s play is actually 
bidden by Tristan and Isolt to be a substitute for Isolt on 
King Marc’s bridal night, so that, unknown to him, they 
have each other. What justification there is for this 
important variation cannot be told, but certainly full 
advantage is taken of it, the scene of whispers and stealthy 
movements and smouldering passions being one of the most 
thrilling in the whole drama. 

Isolt is a beautiful but puzzling heroine. She abhors 
subterfuge, and it is not long before she frankly declares 
to the King’s retainers : 


‘‘T am Tristan’s queen, not Marc’s: I was Tristan’s love 
Before ever I saw King Marc: I am Tristan’s now.” 


Much to their satisfaction, of course ; for all along Bedwyr 
and Kai have suspected the intrigue and plotted Tristan’s 
downfall on the strength of it. But Isolt presents a 
problem later on when, after she is discovered sleeping 
alongside Tristan in the forest ‘‘ with a drawn sword laid 
between them,”’ she returns to the king as one guilty of a 
sleep which no sword has kept virgin. 
“I am Isolt, your wife, come to return your glove. 

I say that I have sinned in thought and in act, 

Broken all vows, all pacts, tricked you, betrayed you. 

Now, touched to loyalty by the greatness in you, 

I stand ashamed by your generous deed, my King. 

I come to atone, or to bear my punishment.” 


And truly Marc proves himself a nobleman at that stage, 
for all his bridegroom-likeness to a ‘“‘ beast.” 

But the problems that Mr. Masefield’s play presents do 
not interfere with the reader’s enjoyment of it—although 
one doubts if the crisp and economical verse.would prove 
magical enough in the stage-presentment to carry an 
audience through the difficulties of the action. Mr. 
Masefield has achieved mastery in this crispness and 
austerity of speech. Scene after scene is made tremen- 
dously effective through it. Another word spoken in any 
of his situations, one feels, would be superfluous. How 
excellently the sudden change of bearing is conveyed in 
the scene of Tristan’s appearance before Queen Thurid as 
a herald from Cornwall to report that her husband Kolbein 
is dead. ‘‘ Dead of a wound I dealt him in fight.”’ 

QUEEN: 

What madness 
Brings you to tell the news to his widow and child? 


* “Tristan and Isolt.’”’ By John Masefield. 6s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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TRISTAN : 
My oath to the dead. I add: it is Kolbein’s will 
That you take me to your friendship, ending the feud. 
QUEEN : 
Kolbein’s will, do you say ? What is my will, think you ? 
Mine, whom you widowed ? 
TRISTAN : 
Heralds are sacred to men. 
QUEEN: 
To men, maybe, not to women: you shall learn, Herald, 
What kind of friendship the widow of Kolbein grants. 


TRISTAN : 

Call up your 
people, have 
me flung to 
the wolf- 
hounds. 

QUEEN: 

This kind of 
friendship I 
grant: my 
heart’s best 
thanks. 

You have freed 
me from the 
beast who 
murdered my 
lover. 

My girl’s_ best 
thanks: you 
have freed her 
from the threat 

Of the lust of his 
pirate friend. 

Mr. Masefield’s 
method has _ be- 
come as_ con- 
centrated and 
spare as the finest 
tempered _ steel. 
Little wonder 
that the first im- 
pression left by 
his lovely though 
rather wilfully 
written play is of 
“spirits of love, 
not bodies bleed- 
ing.”’ 

Tuomas MOUwL_T. 


* 


SULLIVAN.* 


That so im- 
mensely popular 
a figure as the 
composer of the 
Savoy operas 
should have been 
made the subject 
of a vast amount 
of biographical writing is not surprising. Scores of 
articles have appeared in English and American 
periodicals. Several authors have attempted full length 
biographies, the last being Mr. Saxe Wyndham’s “ Arthur 
Seymour Sullivan,’’ which appeared during 1926 in the 
““Masters of Music”’ series. None of them is entirely 
satisfactory. That was inevitable, for a reason explained 
by Mr. Arnold Bennett in his introductory note to the 
present volume—‘‘ No adequate biography could be 
written without the archives,’’ particularly the composer’s 
diaries. These were chiefly in the possession of Mr. Herbert 
Sullivan, his nephew, and he, the only man fully equipped 
by documentary material and intimate acquaintance to 
write the adequate biography, refused to undertake the 
task, ‘“‘ partly from modesty and partly because, like most 
insatiable readers, he takes not kindly to the pen.” 

Mr. Arnold Bennett did his best to overcome the 


* “Sir Arthur Sullivan.” By Herbert Sullivan and Newman 
Flower. With an Introduction by Arnold Bennett. 2Is. 
(Cassells.) 


From “ Sir Arthur Sullivan” (Cassells). 


difficulty by instituting a collaboration between him and Mr. 
Newman Flower, musical enthusiast and author of that 
admirable monograph, ‘‘ George Frederic Handel: His 
Personality and His Times.” The result of this promising 
combination is a volume of over three hundred pages, 
embellished with numerous illustrations, a full biblio- 
graphy, list of works and an index. But it is not the 
entirely satisfactory biography which, off-hand, such 
collaborators might have been expected to produce. 
Reading the account of Sullivan’s life, one wonders if 
a satisfactory 
biography of him 
will ever be 
written, and con- 
cludes that it will 
not, and that for 
a simple reason. 
Considered as 
biographical 
material, Sullivan 
and his life are 
radically and in- 
evitably defec- 
tive. A good 
biography, like a 
novel or play, 
depends for its 
ultimate success 
upon dramatic 
contrast, and 
both Sullivan and 
his life are 
singularly free 
from _ contrast. 
Unless the 
“archives ’’ have 
been so partially 
used as to give an 
untrue picture of 
him, Sullivan 
must have been 
the least com- 
plicated genius 
who ever wrote 
masterpieces. 
That is his 
greatest charm. 
His life is less 
a life than a 
list—a list of in- 
variable activity 
and almost in- 
variable success. 
Everything ex- 
cept his ill-health 
was for him. His 
parents were 
admirable enough to give him all the chances that 
they could, and grindingly poor enough to necessitate 
his working furiously to make the most of them. His 
character and_ abilities being what they were, we are never 
for a moment in suspense concerning his ultimate and 
entirely deserved triumph. A man of Sullivan’s stamp 
could not help being a success. He was so likeable that 
friends accrued naturally to him. He had all the social 
graces, appearance, wit enough to give his conversation 
point and good-humoured kindliness enough to deprive 
the point of barbs. He had endless facility without a trace 
of that slackness which so frequently accompanies it, and 
which ordinarily renders it less a blessing than a curse. His 
energy was terrific and the accounts of it make some of 
the most interesting pages in the present biography. His 
diary abounds in such entries as these, written while he 
was working on ‘“‘ The Pirates of Penzance ”’ in New York : 
““t9th December.—At work all day, scoring. Went to 
‘ Pinafore’ afterwards. I conducted. Came home with 
Cellier. Wrote till 6 a.m. 20th December.—Conducted 


A Cartoon of Arthur Sullivan 
by Linley Sambourne for “ Punch.” 
(By permission of the proprietors of Punch.) 
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at matinée. Came home at 9.30 and wrote till 4 a.m. 
21st (Sunday).—Came home and worked till 5.30 a.m.” 
So it goes on, work night after night till dawn. He could 
work all day and do sixty-five pages of scoring during the 
night, a piece of labour to think of the mere drudgery of 
penmanship of which makes the hand ache. He composed 
“ The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring ” between tea and 
dinner ; rewrote ‘‘ Thy Cold Disdain ”’ and ‘“‘ O Buy, Buy ”’ 
(‘‘ The Gondoliers ’’), and then went on to write ‘‘ There 
Lived a King ”’ on the same night and to finish, at 5 a.m., 
with “‘ Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes.”’ 

One good thing that the present biography does is to 
give the true details of the quarrel between Sullivan and 
Gilbert, and to dispose finally of the absurd legend that the 
cause of it was a new carpet at the Savoy. Two men of 
their character and ability do not quarrel about even a 
£500 carpet unless there is some very radical incompati- 
bility between them, particularly when their collaboration 
is earning them something over {10,000 a year apiece. 
Gilbert, for so caustic and irascible a wit, comes out of it 
very well. He treated Sullivan with notable tact and 
nursed him with an almost humble adaptability. The 
real seeds of the quarrel were in Sullivan. For one thing, 
in spite of his admiration for Gilbert’s talent, he shared 
the composer’s usual unwillingness to admit to himself that 
the librettist’s work is as essential as his own. For another, 
he felt that Gilbert cramped him. That was of course true. 
Good as was Gilbert’s rhythmic sense, he permanently 
failed to realise, since he was no musician, that musical 
rhythm is a more elastic thing than poetic metre. His 
attitude to verse is always that of the prosodist. Hence he 
fails to realise the musical poverty of heroic couplets and 
continues to plague Sullivan with them to the end. 

But deeper than this was Sullivan’s impression, a Vic- 
torian conviction that is not yet dead, that even the best 
“light ’’ music is inferior to ‘“‘ serious’’ music. The dis- 
comfort that arose from this sense of divided aims was a 
permanent canker in him. Queen Victoria exhorted him 
to write grand opera. She was one of many. Sims 
Reeves—“ Vecchio Tenore Robusto senza il Tremolo,’ 
as he signs himself—gave better advice in an early letter 
to Sullivan, advising him to undertake a “ large Comic 
Opera . . . something to astonish the natives and make 
the teeth of the furreneers gnash, and tear their beards. 
Go on and win, old fellow.’’ We are now waiting for an 
adequate study of the musical means by which he did so. 
It would make good reading. 


RopDNEY BENNETT. 


FOUR NOVELS. 


In “ Flash of Lightning ’’ ! Sir John Adye has set forth 
convincingly a thrilling and interesting story, which those 
who appreciate clever detective fiction assuredly will not 
lay down until the mystery of Sir Joseph Hardacre’s 


death is solved. Here the truth is found not at the bottom ° 


of the proverbial well, but is seen very clearly in a flash of 
lightning which reveals the face of a stranger who is where 
he has no business to be. As usual in this class of story the 
interest lies in the tracing of the criminal; this is skilfully 
done, and not until the end can the reader—unless possessed 
of a super sixth sense—detect the culprit. There is little 
romance in the tale, as the author holds fast to the material 
and has but scant room for the ideal, whereby the story 
rather suggests a newspaper report, unadorned and bluntly 
truthful. Owing to this the hero, Roland Amherst, is 
rather of negative character and quite a puppet of Fate, 
while the girl he loves is a mere shadow lurking in the back- 
ground. Roland’s loyal friends, George Scarlette and his 
wife, are much more real and human—more convincingly 
and firmly drawn. 

A different type of fiction is ‘‘ Fame and Shame.” 2 
Practised writer as Miss Winifred Graham is, her last story 

1“ Flash of Lightning.” By Sir John Adye. 7s. 6d- 
(Methuen.)—* “Fame and Shame.” By Winifred Graham. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—* ‘‘ A Maid and Her Money.” By J. S. 


Fletcher. 7s. 6d. (John Long.)—* ‘“‘The Man Who Knew.” 
By F. A. M. Webster. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


is somewhat disappointing. The heroine, Rae Cutner, is 
presented as a very much up-to-date, post-war woman who 
becomes a K.C, and startles the legal world by her forensic 
eloquence. But—to put it in the enlightening American 
way—this modern Portia does not “ deliver the goods.” 
There is much cry and little wool, for however brilliant she 
may be, common sense is distinctly lacking in her character. 
She has a secret which, if revealed to the world at large, 
means the loss of the high position she has sacrificed her 
duty to her ward to secure. Yet she confesses this frankly 
to a scoundrel, who has already shown himself to be a 
dyed-in-grain rogue by cheating her out of a large sum of 
money. Also throughout the book Rae does not—to 
quote an old song—* Paddle her own Canoe,”’ but casts the 
burden of her wrongdoing upon the willing shoulders of 
Sir George Drakeford, a brother K.C. and her devoted 
lover. Now it is obvious that if this heroine is really the 
brilliant, level-headed marvel Miss Graham evidently 
intends her to be, she would not, in the first place, have 
acted so foolishly as to ‘‘ queer her pitch,’’ and in the second 
place she would herself have dealt with the results of her 
action, if only to display the capabilities with which she is 
credited. The authoress tells us that she is clever and 
wonderful, but not once does she—this miraculous K.C.— 
show her brilliancy in any way. Sir George is more carefully 
drawn, but he also fails to convince the reader of his flesh- 
and-blood reality. The best and most alive characters in 
the book are Aunt Ann, Sarah Torch and Nyeman, the villain 
of the piece. The senseless and crazy hatred of the first, 
the haggard despair and jazz dissipation of the second, and 
the oily plausibility of the third, are all well and thoroughly 
set forth. These three are alive, even though revolting 
in their perverted evil, and are therefore interesting. 

A much more agreeable and human story is ‘“‘A Maid 
and Her Money.” ? This is a pleasant tale, simple in plot, 
deft in construction, and pervaded throughout by a delight- 
ful atmosphere of peace and goodwill. Molly O’Neill is a 
singularly charming, common-sense damsel who knows her 
own mind very thoroughly and deals with a delicate 
situation—that of refusing to believe a girl’s cheque 
book is a bar to matrimony—with subtle feminine diplo- 
macy. Her lover, Dick Leicester, is very much the cave- 
man, camouflaged to fit in with the comparative reticence 
of modern civilisation ; yet he is wax, as every real he-man 
is, in the hands of his adored one. Molly will have none of 
his overstrained sense of honour that a poor man cannot 
marry with decency a rich girl. As Dick will not propose 
she does so herself, and gains the desire of her heart by the 
exercise of common sense. The continual battle of words 
between her and her lover is delightful, and Molly well 
deserves to win. But indeed all Mr. Fletcher’s characters 
—with the exception of Bad Man Rayner—are so kind and 
reasonable and clean that the story makes very satisfactory 
reading. The most hardened cynic will have his views 
modified, if he really appreciates, as he should, the girl’s 
charm and the man’s rugged honesty. Jimmy Pratt, with 
his shrinking fear of life, Father Dominic, the quaint, 
kind, simple old priest, and Eustace, the poet, whose course 
of true love runs remarkably smoothly, are all deftly and 
strongly delineated. 

Those who enjoy more adventurous and thrilling stories 
should turn to ‘‘ The Man Who Knew.” 4, This is an 
interesting and well-told tale, with strong resemblances 
to Mr. Buchan’s ‘‘ Greenmantle.’’ One or two of the 
characters and several of the episodes recall Mr. Buchan’s 
famous war story. Peter Pirow in nationality, looks, 
conversation and idea of disguise is rather like Mr. Buchan’s 
creation in new surroundings, while the secret to be sought 
for in the East, the Prophet Players, and the Walled 
Garden with its magic, all smack strongly of ‘‘ Greenmantle.” 
None the less there are streaks of originality, especially 
towards the end of the story, for the dénouement in India 
is both strikingly gruesome and unexpected. ‘‘ The Man 
Who Knew ”’ is well worth buying because of the vivacious 
way in which its tale is told, and the thrill which every 
chapter affords the reader. 


Frercus Hume. 
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whose “‘ Book of Everlasting Things ” has just been published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 1 
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HUMOUR AND HEALTH.* 


The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, once described 
an examination as a presumptuous attempt to gauge the 
depth of human ignorance. More presumptuous still is 
the attempt to trace the multitudinous ways in which the 
school child, and indeed his teacher, can make mistakes ; 
that is it would be presumptuous in anybody but Sir John 
Adams. Sir John, who as all the world knows was for a 
quarter of a century professor of education in the University 
of London, and is now giving America the benefit of his 
wisdom and his wit, is specially suited for the task; for 
he brings to the dissection of human error a touch that is 
as tender as it is skilful. He treats his victims as though 
he loved them. 

He begins by examining schoolboys’ howlers and show- 
ing how naturally they come into being. Rarely do they 
point to a lack of common sense; often indeed they 
indicate a highly intelligent misunderstanding. The 
author contrasts the intentional jest, as when a school- 
boy, in order to raise a laugh, gave a “‘ vacuum cleaner ”’ 
as an example of a collective noun, with the genuine 
howler where the humour is unconscious. One of the 
instances cited is of the boy who did his best to define a 
“grass widow ’”’ and said she was the wife of a dead 
vegetarian. The howler however is only the picturesque 
type of error; the bulk of school errors are far less interest- 
ing. Yet somehow or other the author makes them 
interesting. He analyses them, and classifies them, and 
generalises about them at great length, but he never 
wearies the reader. He probes, but he does not bore. 
In his highest philosophic flights he remains well in sight 
of the common things of life, and he theorises not for the 
sake of theory, but for the sake of practice. 

We are not allowed to forget that all school errors do 
not emanate from the scholar; a pretty large number 
come from the teacher. Fortunately for him, however, 
there are no Adamses among his scholars to find him out. 

The author is himself too good a teacher to look at 
errors from the merely negative point of view. He describes 
how the human mind goes wrong, in order to make clear 
to us what happens when it goes right. He shows us the 
seamy side of the carpet so that we may get a better under- 
standing of the pattern on the other side. He jokes 
freely. But his jokes are always good jokes. Instead of 
being interpolations in the fabric of his argument, they 
are themselves part of the fabric. 

There are no jokes in the next book, but there is an 
abundance of common sense, and most excellent advice 
on the upbringing of children. Dr. Kimmins has brought 
together a panel of experts, each of whom deals in this book 
with a special aspect of child life. Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter 
shows us how a child’s character is made or marred during 
the earliest years of his life; how physical causes have 
marked psychical effects ; how deafness breeds a suspicious 
attitude of mind ; and how stammering tends to produce 
a permanent irritability of temper. As for Encephalitis 
Lethargica (the doctor’s name for sleepy sickness), there 
seems to be no defect of mind or morals of which it cannot 
at times be the ultimate cause. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell takes up the tale and tells us how to 
give-the child a healthy mind, as distinct from a healthy 
body. He shows the evil of excessive zeal and anxiety 
on the part of the parent, and stresses the importance of 
“learning to let the child alone.’’ He has much to say 
about the fruitfulness of fear in producing those maladies 
of the soul to which children are often liable, and from 
the effects of which—sometimes very grave effects—they 
rarely escape even when they reach the declining years 
of life. Dr. Eric Pritchard talks about carbohydrates, 
and proteins, and vitamins, and other dietetic mysteries, 
and tells us how we may get our children to absorb the 
right amount of these things to make their bodies strong 
and healthy. 


* ‘Errors in School, their Causes and Treatment.” By 
Sir John Adams. 6s. (University of London Press.)—‘* The 
Mental and Physical Welfare of the Child.””’ By C. W. Kimmins. 
6s. (Partridge.) 


Decoration. 
From “The Charm of Birds” (Hodder & Stoughton) 


One of the most interesting chapters, interesting because 
it deals with a new aspect of health and healing, is written 
by Dr. Murray Levick on tke influence of light. He 
contends that there is no such thing in nature as a white 
race, just as there is no such thing in nature as white 
grass. It is true that grass under a stone is white, and 
that our skin under our clothes is (sometimes) white. 
But this is because both are starved of light. In their 
natural element grass is green and the skin of man is brown. 
Dr. Levick develops this topic and demonstrates that 
there is much more in sunlight than is dreamt of by those 
who limit their attention to ultra-violet rays and vita-glass. 

The other writers follow in the same strain, each adding 
his quota to the general sum of knowledge that bears on 
the welfare of the young. The result is a book which is 
of great practical value to the parent and the teacher. 
From the purely literary point of view it suffers from the 
fact that the authors are many and the styles mixed. 
Occasionally there are instances of careless writing. Here 


is one: ‘“‘ Light, we see, is a natural influence, under 
which every cell of our complicated organisms have been 
evolved.’" The substance of the chapters is however 


unimpeachable, and we have within the covers of this 
small book an authoritative and up-to-date account of 
how to bring up a child in the way he should go. 


P. B. BALLARD. 


LORD GREY ON BIRDS.* 


The most satisfying of the author’s gracious pages on 
birds are the earlier ones when he carries us through the 
seasons of song from January to July. They are written 
with a combination of integrity of treatment and sim- 
plicity of expression which stir in the reader his own 
memories of the birds he has seen and heard. This is 
the right atmosphere to convey in a book which does 
not profess to be a scientific contribution on the one hand 
nor to explore new fields of observation on the other. 
It is intended to be no more than a record of his own 
pleasure in the familiar sights and sounds of English bird 
life as he has studied them in his own homes at Fallodon, 


* “The Charm of Birds.’’ By Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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on the Itchen and in the Wiltshire Avon Valley. His 
descriptions of the characters and qualities of the songs 
that any musing country lover will hear for himself without 
too much questing are both apt and just, while some of 
them, notably his account of the singular emotional effect 
of the wood warbler’s song, possess the further element 
of communicating to the reader the inwardness and so 
the beauty of what he has experienced. Nor as an observer 
of nature does he fall into the shallow and perverted view 
of applying our own distresses to the life of nature. ‘‘ Ours 
is her wedding garment,’’ Lord Grey would seem to say, 
but not ‘“‘ ours her shroud.’’ The passage in which he so 
vividly describes the joys of the water-fowl on the lake 
at Fallodon on a winter’s morning, their scramblings, 
rushes and flashings over the water followed by a repose 
so deep as to cast a spell is more than a piece of felicitous 
writing. The seeing eye is there, and that is the most 
precious and the rarest power than man can possess and 
communicate. 

I prefer to linger among these earlier pages where such 
scrupulous and pleasurable descriptions of bird song serve 
as a genuine introduction to the novice. Where Lord 
Grey deserts the path of plain observation and personal 
contacts for philosophy or generalisation about the habits 
of birds, he is much less happy and even at times far too 
limited in outlook. To my mind the book would have 
gained by being half its length, for the pages which keep 
their eye upon the object, as his mentor Wordsworth said, 
so content us with their clarity that we a little resent 
any compromise with that particular and refreshing 
quality, first by rather prosaic deviations and second by 
alien and destructive intrusions of the element of “‘ sport.” 
Lord Grey's essential quality has sufficient power to give 
a fairy-like touch to his material—which makes such discords 
jarring. 

One wonders whether Lady Grey has had a hand or 
at least a finger in the fashioning of this book, since 
occasional phrases and subtleties of delineation seem to 
recall her special faculty of flashing upa bird. The ‘‘ happy 
huskiness ’’ of the blue tit’s call, the idea of the sense of 
liberation in the black-cap’s song being its real distinction 
from the garden warbler’s more sustaining one, and other 
similar touches, are perhaps her contribution. 

One marrow bone I have to pick with Lord Grey. How 
can he say that the robin’s song in autumn is “‘ thin and 
acid,’’ when it is a fountain of joyous and ringing melody 
which lights up the falling year like the golden and amber 
leaves with which it tones. The book also deals with 
the more familiar birds of the winter season, particularly 
their notes (I hardly agree with the author in hearing the 
tawny owl’s hoot as “ bodeful’’); with courtship and 
matehood ; with nests and eggs and a discursion upon 
“‘ joy flights and joy sounds.’ One of the best and most 
characteristic incidents he describes was his first acquaint- 
ance with the song of the cirl bunting. He had left his 
field-glasses behind at an inn and only discovered the 
lapse when some miles on his way homeward. In that 


exasperation so proper to the circumstances he bicycled , 


back, got them and identified the cirl bunting’s song for 
the first time in his life at the very place where he had 
turned back. The field naturalist’s life is full of such 
unexpected rewards. 


H. J. 


GLADSTONE.* 


Of the outstanding figures of the Victorian Age, Gladstone 
has least withstood the corrosive processes of Time. As 
we glance back at him through the thirty eventful years 
that have elapsed since he was laid to rest amidst a nation’s 
mourning in Westminster Abbey, his commanding per- 
sonality seems to have lost something of its authority. 
The Grand Old Man of our fathers’ day seems a less 
imposing, not so wholly admirable figure in the eyes 
of a generation that has learnt by bitter experience to 


*““W. E. Gladstone.” By Osbert Burdett. 12s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


disbelieve in the essential righteousness and disinterestedness 
of many public men. A prophet may have little honour 
in his own country, yet it is surely better for the country— 
and perhaps for the prophets too—that it should have 
learnt to place little faith in the confident utterances and 
sweeping judgments in which the leaders of the nations 
only too frequently indulge. It would however be unfair 
to the memory of a great man (and Gladstone was in some 
respects a very great man) to permit these remarks to be 
interpreted, as might perhaps be the case, to mean that 
in the light of modern informed criticism Gladstone had 
shrunk in stature to the level of a political charlatan. On 
the contrary, as Mr. Osbert Burdett clearly shows in his 
revealing yet critical study, Gladstone emerges from the 
acid test with all his true greatness of mind and character 
laid bare: a great and noble man yet withal a man with 
human failings and frailties, and not the inhuman prae- 
postorial genius of a Victorian cosmology. 

His great friend and official biographer, Viscount Morley, 
once said of Gladstone that posterity was more interested 
‘‘in what Gladstone was than in what he did,’’ and it has 
been Mr. Burdett’s obviously congenial task to seek to 
portray Gladstone the Man as distinct from Gladstone the 
Politician and Statesman. The difficulties in the way of 
the accomplishment of such a task have been very great, 
and the superabundance of material has been among the 
greatest of them. As Mr. Burdett truly observes, Glad- 
stone ‘‘ is encompassed with general facts as with a bulwark, 
and hedged with historical matters as with stiff robes.’’ 
Nevertheless, using Morley’s monumental biography “ as a 
quarry ”’ and “such sidelights as could be gleaned from 
other memoirs and lives of the period,’’ Mr. Burdett has 
risen superior to the pitfalls that waylaid his path and 
painted a portrait of Gladstone that is both ‘‘ appreciable ”’ 
and distinguished. ‘‘ To use an adjective of Gladstonian 
ambiguity, it is a partial portrait of a character.”” True— 
but what portrait is ever other than partial ? 

Somehow, when one thinks of Gladstone, lines written 
by another Victorian, who was no less distinguished in his 
own sphere than was Gladstone in his, come irresistibly 
into mind : 

“Every little boy or girl 
That is born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative.” 


The difficulty in arriving at a true appreciation of Glad- 
stone’s character consists mainly in the fact that he was 
the almost unique exception to Gilbert’s rule ; and, further, 
that he was not even consistent in his inconsistencies. 
Yet in one thing he was always consistent throughout his 
long life—his unquestioning faith in the general principles 
of conduct and belief instilled into him in his nursery. 
Seldom has the truth of the old proverb ‘‘ The child is 
father to the man ”’ been more strikingly exemplified than 
in Gladstone. 


“His familiar preceptors were accepted implicitly. He was 
a trumpet in their hands: he did not criticise anything they 
had -told him. One example may suffice us. In a debate 
in favour of the prompt emancipation of the West Indian slaves 
(his father owned large coffee and sugar plantations in Demerara), 
he moved and carried an amendment that ‘education of a 
religious kind was the first object of legislation.’ Being both 
lofty and inapt, it circumvented the issue successfully. It 
is as if we overheard his mother’s fervour and his father’s com- 
mercial prudence merging to a single voice through the young 
man. As an echo he was magnificent, but the original murmurs 
were theirs. He initiated no ideas, but the ideas of others 
impelled him to eager speech and impulsive action. Since 
he had not critical intelligence, it is to his honour that speech 
and action were never far apart. No one perhaps has ever 
combined so much talk with so great an activity.” 


Gladstone indeed may not unjustly be compared to the 
modern device of a ‘“‘ loud speaker’’ by means of which 
the words of one individual, or the ideas and objects of a 
small group of individuals, can be made to reach the ears 
and minds of multitudes. For him an audience was a 


vital necessity of life, and even his more intimate remarks 
and writings (his letters to Mrs. Gladstone reveal this) 
bear the character of having been addressed to a public 
meeting. 


There is something appropriate in the fact 
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that he proposed to his future wife in the Colosseum, ‘‘ the 
largest amphitheatre in the world.’’ A letter he addressed 
to his brother-in-law is even more self-revelatory. ‘I 
wish you to know,” he wrote in 1840, “‘ the state of total 
impotence to which I should be reduced if there were no 
echo to the accents of my own voice.” 

After the audience, the popular cause. Something that 
he ‘could seize upon and expound (the Church lost a great 
preacher when Gladstone abandoned his early intention 
to take Holy Orders) to a wide public, yet something in 
which the public was already manifesting an interest, so 
that Gladstone might find glowing embers ready for his 
oratory to fan into a leaping flame. The acute intellect of 
Macaulay summed up Gladstone’s personality and career 
in a sentence: ‘‘ When he says that he is where he was, 
he means only that he has moved at the same rate with all 
around him.’’ Even his scholarship and learning, as 
Mr. Burdett shows, was “an alluvial deposit rather than 
the bed-rock that he and the wider public fancied each to 
be.’”” The simple truth is that Gladstone was a great 
orator with all that that implies of weakness and power. 
His defects were those of all great orators throughout the 
ages ; but he possessed some outstanding merits not given 


to others—a fervent love of his country—“ I do not believe 
that England ever will or can be unfaithful to her great 
tradition ’’—and an exalted conception of an omnipotent 


and directive Providence. As Lord Morley finely said: ‘“‘ He 
had in his soul a vision high in the heavens of the flash 
of an uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm of the aven- 
ging angel. The thought with which he rose in the 
morning and went to rest at night was of the universe as a 
sublime moral theatre in which an omnipotent Drama- 
turgist uses kingdoms and rulers, laws and policies, to 
exhibit sovereign purposes for good.”’ 

In all this Gladstone was but the embodiment to a 
remarkable degree of the multifarious activities and feelings 
of the age in which he lived. And this it was that, as 
Mr. Burdett truly observes, made him “on the shifting 
service of our polity, what Victoria was upon the throne, 
the constitutional voice, as she the settled emblem, of 
British Government.’ With a just discernment of his 
wishes, the nation he had served for more than half a cen- 
tury laid him to rest in a public place amid a vast company 
of great men. ‘‘In this shadowy assembly ’’—so Mr. 
Burdett concludes a notable book—‘‘ we leave him, to 
rest, as he had liked to live, in the countenance and the 
company of a throng.” 

Tan F. D. Morrow. 


THE NEW GROVE.* 


There is only one sort of book more fascinating than a 
good ordinary dictionary, and that is a good extraordinary 
dictionary dealing exclusively with the subject which 
interests one most. English students of music, lovers of 
music and mature musicians alike, will find the new Grove 
indispensable. The first edition, the work of Sir George 
Grove himself, appeared in 1879; Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland 
brought out a new edition in 1904, and now Mr. H. C. 
Colles has reshaped the old material, leaving much that 
was good and eliminating much that time has rendered 
useless; has provided a great deal of new matter and 
added a large number of full-page plates, many of which 
are in colour. The whole work will consist of five volumes, 
issued month by month until February next. The present 
volumes covers only A to J, but so fruitful are these ten 
letters that one begins to wonder whether the other three 
volumes will have anything left to tackle. Are there any 
composers worth mentioning apart from Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bliss, Berlioz, Bizet, Busoni, Boughton, Bax, 
Chopin, Charpentier, Couperin, until we get to the S’s 
with Schumann, Strauss, Stravinsky and Schénberg ? 
Presumably there are, but for the moment the big B's 
crowd them out of my mind. 

* “ Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’’ Third 


Edition. Edited by H.C. Colles, M.A., Mus.D. Vol. I and II. 
30s. each. (Macmillan.) 


It is just that in Volume I Beethoven and Bach should 
monopolise too pages out of the 770 and that two of the 
four coloured plates should be consecrated to them ; but it 
will be less exhaustive entries that will engage most of our 
attention. Every music-lover has his books on Bach and 
Beethoven : but who knows anything about Balfe, beyond 
the fact that he wrote ‘“‘ The Bohemian Girl’’ ? Or about 
bagpipes ? Or bells? Or Braille ? For days I have been 
wandering about this magical Grove, becoming more and 
more erudite. Never again shall I claim Sir Julius Benedict 
(born in Stuttgart) as an English composer, probably of 
Irish extraction, for did he not write “The Lily of 
Killarney’? Never again shall I hesitate to embrace 
Eugen d’Albert as a Briton, notwithstanding the long list of 
works with German titles to his credit, for was he not born 
in Glasgow and a resident in these isles until his eighteenth 
year ? 

British musicians are rightly given more than their share 
of space, but this favouritism provides some anomalies. 
Balfe claims his three columns, chiefly biographical and 
hardly at all critical, while Bizet, whose importance and 
excellence are becoming daily more evident, is given some 
inches less. Sir Henry Bishop has three columns and a 
portrait, while Anton Bruckner, a much more considerable 
composer, is accorded the same amount of space and no 
portrait. Such disparities, however, are inevitable and not 
serious. Wandering about the book, questions spring to 
one’s mind for which there seem to be no immediate answers 
(why, I wonder, are Chopin’s sonatas passed over in the 
summing up of his works ?) ; but, taking it all in all, there 
are singularly few occasions for disappointment and many 
for delight. The articles on subjects of theoretical interest 
are compact and to the point ; the pictures of instruments 
are admirably reproduced ; the lists of works—complete in 
the case of important composers—are a new and useful 
feature ; and every contributor is given credit (and respon- 
sibility) for his work. Mr. Colles is to be congratulated 
on the honourable completion of his labours; Messrs. 
Macmillan on the workmanlike production of the book, 
and musicians on the possession of a work which has no 
parallel in the other arts. 

HERMON OULD. 


BIRDS AND BOOKS.* 


When a Nature writer writes of Nature writing, he must 
needs proceed like Agag of old. For many reasons alto- 
gether apart from this, however, the views of Mr. T. A. 
Coward on the subject will be read with interest, for he 
writes as one having authority. He is a trained student, 
a patient observer, a writer of distinction. He knows how 
to avoid those pitfalls which beset so many who strive to 
meet the growing demand for stories and records of wild 
life. 


‘* We shall never realise how much we owe to Gilbert White, 
Charles Kingsley, Richard Jefferies, John Burroughs and 
W.H. Hudson, and to many others whose names are less familiar ; 
true lovers of Nature, they impelled others to love her. We 
who feel their influence, who have rejoiced to sit at the feet of 
the masters, have no fault to find with them, even when later 
study. proves that some of their statements were erroneous. 
But we do object to those who, without their spirit, ape their 
writings in florid language, who cater for a credulous public, 
and cram them with ‘ facts’ that are no facts at all, or with 
the frothy adjectival rubbish which is neither poetry nor sense ” 


That is a warning and a reproof well needed in these 
days of popular journalism. The general reader likes to 
be told, apparently, that animals act and think as he does ; 
and though no close follower of the wild will dare draw the 
dividing line between instinct and reason, the fanciful 
type of animal story with its exaggerated incidents, its 
humanised creatures, must be deprecated, even when 
Mr. Coward puts in a good word for “ the ring of poetical 
reality in the rhymes of Rose Fyleman and Douglas English.”’ 
Nor are unrealities necessary. Nature is so wonderful, 

* “ Bird Life at-Home and Abroad.” By T. A. Coward. 


7s. 6d. (Warne.) “ Birds.’”’ By A. Landsborough Thomson. 
2s. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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so much more amazing in herself than the most inventive 
writer,can ever hope to make her. One has only to read 
the author’s chapter on her powers of broadcast to realise 
this : 


. . . gamekeepers who have killed hawks and owls confirm 
that if one of a pair of birds is destroyed during the nesting 
season the survivor, as a rule, at once obtains a mate to share 
nidification duties. .. . No unmated bird may be known in 
the neighbourhood, but by some means the bird of the required 
sex is attracted in time to save the family.” 


Another wonder which the human mind too often fails 
to grasp is the balance held, and maintained, by Nature. 
This is made clear in Professor Landsborough Thomson's 
valuable little handbook, one of the latest additions to the 
Home University Library. Writing of cormorants on the 
Murray River, Australia, he says : 

“A war of extermination was begun against these birds 
under the impression that they were spoiling the fishing. The 
result, as it proved, was that the fishing grew worse instead of 
better. It was then discovered that the birds fed largely upon 
crabs, eels and other animals which destroyed the spawn and 
fry of the desirable fishes.’ 

Similarly, Mr. Coward shows that the favourite food of 
the terns, against whose protection in this country certain 
fishermen have protested, is the sand-eel. Sand-eels 
devour all fish and marine creatures they can master, so 
that the increase of terns may be the method by which 
small fish, for years destroyed by over-abundant sand-eels, 
will be reinstated. : 

No, the true lover and recorder of Nature has little need 
to romance when he puts pen to paper, even to appease the 
sensation-seeking appetite of the general reader. For 
Nature is Romance. 

W. R. CALVERT. 


FOLLOWING THE GLEAM.* 


It is at least possible that mankind’s very first effort 
in the book-making line may have been inspired by the 
desire to write the story of a journey. In his ‘“‘ On the 
Old Trail’’ Mr. Morley Roberts presents the record of a 
sentimental journey unlike any thought of by Sterne, a 
journey as modern as this morning’s newspapers, and 
withal in its essence an experience common to all ages, 
from those of our arboreal or cave-dwelling ancestry down 
to this present season of grace and gloom, in which men and 
women in aeroplanes, Pullmans and gcean liners are seeking 
sunshine or some other kind of gleam. 

In the middle eighteen-nineties, before the great Victorian 
jubilee, when the present writer, in the aft-house of a wind- 
jammer, was beating up the Indian Ocean as a first- 
voyager, Mr. Morley Roberts, after harvesting in Iowa, 
trekked westward to the Rockies on a “ labour ticket,’’ to 
play his part in the epic job of cutting the C.P.R. road 
through British Columbia to the Pacific—the steel high- 
way that made the ocean-to-ocean Canada that we know 
to-day. 

“For many long years in England, while entangled in 
those thickets and forests in which grow worthy and un- 
worthy books, I had set my heart on one day returning to 
the West to repeat in different conditions my old land 
Odyssey. . . . Once, when it was ‘twenty years after,’ 
I nearly got away on such a journey . . . much illness and 
the passing of time made it more and more doubtful. . . .” 
But in 1926 the chance came. “So at last after forty, 
ves, after forty-two years, I set out again for the big 
youthful Dominion in which I had worked when it was 
but a child among the nations. . . . Should I be able once 
again to recapture the thrill with which I had entered the 
shining fastnesses of the Rockies ? ”’ 

It is with those last words that this accomplished 
wanderer in physical, literary, psychological and other 
wilds definitely proclaims his own and this book’s kinship 
with the writings and the experiences of all ages. Subtle 
and mysterious are the intricacies of that nostalgia at whose 
dictates we travel in quest of glimpses of our own youth, 


* “On the Trail.” By Morley Roberts. 12s. 6d. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 


our own emotional past, whilst often cherishing the illusion 
that we seek only certain material visions; scenes, 
climates, countries and the like. A wistful business, as 
the present writer found in crossing far southern Pacific 
waters during immediately pre-war years, and “ twenty 
years after’’ former wanderings there. But, practised 
craftsman that he is, Mr. Morley Roberts has escaped 
allowing the minor key to dominate the picturesque pages 
of his new book, void though they are of the gassy efferves- 
cence of the “‘ booster,’’ and the naive high spirits of the 
tourist who never has worked his passage. 

That the wistfulness should be there is of course in- 
evitable. The author cannot away with regrets, either 
for his own departed youth and hardihood—‘‘ Could you 
pick up a greasy mat of Chinese sugar now, and chuck it 
as if its hundred and fifty pounds were nothing ? ’’—or 
for the rugged and solitary splendour of forests that are 
now populous settlements. But there is no mawkishness 
in his cosmos; and the miracle that is Vancouver City 
to-day and was but yesterday a wilderness; like that 
greater miracle which to-day is the ocean-to-ocean 
Dominion of Canada and, as many hold, the future heart 
and centre of the British Empire; both receive from Mr. 
Morley Roberts, in this very readable tale of travel and 
reminiscence, the sort of tribute they deserve ;_ the kind of 
tribute that has value because it is based, not upon hurried 
and undigested first impressions from a tourist car, but 
upon the bedrock of practical understanding ; the under- 
standing of the man who, apart from his training as writer 
and observer, has ‘“‘ worked his passage ’’ the world over. 

A. J. Dawson. 


HISTORY: HEROIC AND FAMILIAR.* 


“T would,’’ wrote Esmond, “‘have History familiar rather 
than heroic,’’ and Macaulay had something to say in the 
same strain. In these three volumes, which deal either 
with the events which led up to the Great War or with 
actual happenings in it, the reader can have it both ways. 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century ’’ fills the heroic réle. 
It is in the orthodox big bow-wow style. It deals with 
things on a big scale, with national rivalries and aspirations, 
although the authors justify their claim that they have 
maintained an international standpoint throughout. They 
have tried to write not so much a history of the countries 
of Europe as a history of Europe as a whole, and have 
succeeded well in their task. The ‘ nineteenth century ”’ 
is by them taken to be the period bounded by the ‘years 
1789 and 1914. We think it a mistake to antedate the 
century especially when 1815, with the end of the Napoleonic 
wars and the downfall of the Emperor, makes such a con- 
venient “jumping off place.’’ The inevitable result of 
the authors’ decjsion is that a great part of the volume is 
taken up by the French Revolution, a distinctly eighteenth 
century landmark. And who ever associates Valmy with 
the nineteenth century ? Here let it be said that the 
authors are not at their best in battles. The whole point 
of Mars-la-Tour has been missed, and, in the description 
of Balaclava, to call semi-permanent redoubts “‘ fortresses ”’ 
is like calling a mission-tent a cathedral. For these errors 
there is however generous compensation in the chapter 
headed ‘‘ Development of Militarism and War’”’ which is 
lucid and well arranged. 

Apart from the section dealing with the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon, the authors have divided their work 
into four sections as follows : From International Govern- 
ment to Revolution, 1814-48: French, German and 
Russian Imperialism : The Great Alliances and the Balance 
of Power: Main Currents of European Movement. In the 
penultimate of these are three chapters dealing with the 
years immediately preceding the great catastrophe. These 
are well done and they will help many bewildered Caspars 
to explain to inquisitive Peterkins on Armistice Day 

* “Europe in the Nineteenth Century.’”’ By A. J. Grant 
and Harold Temperley. (Longmans.)—‘‘ These Men, Thy 
Friends.””. By Edward Thompson. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.)—‘‘ Wine, 
Women and War.’”” Anonymous. (Heinemann.) 
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something of the reason of why tens of millions of men blew 
each other to pieces during a period of more than four 
vears, although, when they think it over, the Caspars may 
wonder if it was worth while. This is an excellent book 
but the publishers might with advantage have been more 
generous of margins. 

Heroic-cum-familiar describes ‘‘ These Men, Thy 
Friends.’’ Incidentally, we may say that we consider this 
one of the best and most powerful war-books that have 
appeared. It deals with the muddle in Mesopotamia: not 
with the worst portion indeed; but 1916 and 1917 were 
bad enough. The last eighteen months of the campaign 
are seen with the eyes of four main characters, a temporary 
doctor—a medical missionary in real life ; a nonconformist 
padre; a regular colonel of the Indian Army, and a 
battery commander of the New Armies. The tale is told 
how each of these four works out his own philosophy in the 
abominable business of war, its muddle and its terror. 
There is a note of bitterness throughout the book and 
there are sour comments everywhere about the Staff and the 
Old Army. As to the latter we may quote a paragraph 
from the latest volume of the Official History of the War 
dealing with a period as early as the opening months of 
1915: ‘‘ The old battalions were mere simulacra, bearing 
the names of their glorious selves it is true, but except as 
being the immediate inheritors of tradition and experience, 
hardly better trained than the new units. It has been said 
—with only too much truth—that the New Armies never 
saw the Old Army: its men were dead and disabled before 
ever Kitchener’s men set foot in France.’’ If these words 
can be written about the early days of 1915 in France they 
are no less true about Mesopotamia in 1916 and 1917. 

Mr. Thompson is a vivid writer and the desert scenes 
are represented with a deft hand. But there is a sense of 
unreality in the book. Even in Mesopotamia the blessed 
sense of humour which—with fag cigarettes—kept up the 
British soldiers even in the darkest days could not have 
been totally extinguished. But there is very little trace 
of humour in ‘“‘ These Men, Thy Friends.’”’ It reads like a 
Greek tragedy with its sense of remorselessness and horror. 
But it is a powerful book and one that the reviewer strongly 
recommends. 

Entirely familiar (and we wish we could as truthfully 
say ‘“‘ by no means vulgar ’’) is ‘‘ Wine, Women and War.” 
At the first glance most people will involuntarily exclaim 
‘* Dear me, I had no idea that Barbellion had been trans- 
lated into American.’”’ There is so much in the style that is 

eminiscent of ‘“‘ The Diary of a Disappointed Man,” 
although it is certain that the subject matter is dissimilar 
for Barbellion was rejected for service whereas the anony- 
mous author of this book writes of his war experiences. It 
was as he puts it ‘‘ war from behind a typewriter.” A 
voung married American he came with the Doughboys to 
France in 19r7 but, instead of taking part with his battery 
in action, he became impotently entangled in jobs and 
courses until finally passed to Intelligence. His career was 
at the ‘‘ Back of the Front ’’ amongst many useful people 
but also among embusqués, limogés, dégommés, women and 
riff-raff and hangers-on. His piquant and pungent entries 
with a wealth of American slang and the lingua franca of 
the war make extraordinarily interesting reading. There 
is nothing about prunes and prisms in this book but a good 
deal about spades with a capital S. 


F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


ESSAYIST’S LUCK.* 


It would be false to say that Mr. E. V. Lucas is never 
less than himself. What writer is not? But it may con- 
fidently be stated that no modern author with so large an 
output as Mr. Lucas’s maintains so consistently high a 
quality. And this is the more remarkable in that Mr. 
Lucas is primarily an essayist; and, next to poetry, the 
essay more than any other branch of literature depends 


* “ A Fronded Isle, and Other Essays.’”’ By E. V. Lucas. 
6s. (Methuen.) 


for its success upon spontaneity. A novelist with one or 
two clever tricks in his armoury may continue to turn out 
readable, if undistinguished, stories. But the essay, the 
most companionable kind of reading when it ‘‘ comes off,”’ 
is the flatest of all when it fails. The essayist, like the 
poet, must always retain something of the fresh vision of 
childhood. As soon as he loses the capacity for surprise 
at the most ordinary things of life, he ceases to be a true 
essayist at all. Mr. Lucas, however, has retained that 
capacity to a remarkable degree. Increasing years weigh 
very lightly upon him and, though he is a man of business 
and very much a man of the world, he miraculously keeps 
the childlike spirit. The experience and wisdom of ma- 
turity with the enthusiasm of youth: it is a rare and 
delightful combination, and it is this, in addition to his 
sheer gift for writing, for knowing just what to say and 
what to leave unsaid, that gives Mr. Lucas his peculiar 
distinction in contemporary letters. 

In his new book Mr. Lucas speaks of those ‘‘ strokes of 
chance” that are “‘ essayist’s luck.’’ But there is, as the 
moralists constantly remind us, no such thing as luck. 
Chances come repeatedly to us all, but most of us lose the 
ability to respond to them. We grow inelastic, and 
become cramped in narrow grooves. Not so Mr. Lucas. 
With the urbanity of a much travelled mind he retains the 
insatiable curiosity of childhood, and the most trivial hint 
or encounter or accident will set his imagination ranging 
in quest of new adventures. While for example he is 
motoring through Northamptonshire, his companion says: 
This is Telford’s road ”’ : 

““How many times I have heard that phrase, ‘ Telford's 
road,’ I cannot say ; but when a few days later I was shown one 
of Telford’s canals and one of Telford’s bridges (at Tewkesbury) 
I began to wonder why I did not know more of Telford himself 
—‘ Pontifex Maximus,’ or the ‘ Colossus of Roads,’ as his friend 
Southey called him. Surely his memory ought to be kept very 
green, especially by the new and myriad road-users that have 
sprung up since the motor-car was invented, for he is the Father 
of their Pleasure.” 

And so Mr. Lucas turns up the records of Telford, and 
finds that he was “ both a remarkable, forceful, imagin- 
ative engineer and a very engaging personality.”’ Ina few 
admirably condensed pages we are given all the essential 
biographical facts about the “ Colossus of Roads,’’ and a 
vivid portrait of the man himself, among whose many 
endearing traits was his love for his mother, who, though 
she lived to a great age, never failed to receive long, fre- 
quent epistles from her famous son, with every word 
printed as clearly as possible in capital letters, so as to 
render easy the reading of them. 

“‘ Again,” says Mr. Lucas, “‘ we live and—if we are suffi- 
ciently receptive—learn ”’ : 

“* A week ago, if you had asked me to describe the map known 
as Mercator’s Projection—that sensible flat presentation of a 
world usually made incredible by globes—I should have said 
that it was a chart prepared for merchant navigators: hence 
its name. But now, having spent an enchanted hour over a 
new and comely book entitled ‘ Old Decorative Maps and Charts,’ 
written by Mr. A. L. Humphreys, I know better. I now know 
that that illuminating and alluring portrayal of our planet takes 
its name from its discoverer, one Gerardus Mercator—a Latinised 
form of Gerhard Kremer (a trader), who was as human an entity 
as you or I.” 

Whereupon amid much pleasant gossip on maps in 
general Mr. Lucas proceeds to make the human Mercator 
live as clearly before us as Telford. 

But while he loves new fields of discovery, Mr. Lucas 
never finds anything stale in the familiar, and great and 
small are both alike to him. Though among the widest 
travelled of men, he experiences as novel a delight in revisit- 
ing Gloucester or Salisbury as in making his first acquaint- 
ance with Jamaica—the “ Fronded Isle” of the title; 
and it is characteristic of him that, in recalling his memories 
of Brighton in the eighties, beggars and organ-grinders 
take their place in his gallery of portraits alongside Edmund 
Yates, George Augustus Sala, and other “ literary lights.”’ 
Life in all its aspects is, indeed, to Mr. Lucas a perpetually 
renewed wonder and delight: as it might be to us all if 
only—aye, there’s the rub !—we were “ sufficiently recep- 
tive.” GILBERT THOMAS. 
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THOMAS PAINE.* 


’ 


The reputation of ‘‘Tom’”’ Paine has been steadily 
growing in the last fifty years. His abilities as a propa- 
gandist of democratic politics are recognised. His courage 
and disinterestedness are acknowledged. Thomas Paine 
is admittedly a figure of historic importance in the civil 
war that ended in the separation of America from England. 
The independence of the United States was accomplished 
with the help of this Englishmen, who came of Quaker 
stock and emigrated to Pennyslvania because he could 
find no livelihood in his native land. If this new biography 
cannot supersede the monumental work of Moncure Con- 
way it will at least bring before many readers the character 
and activities of the dismissed exciseman whom Carlyle 
discerned in the French Revolution: ‘ Paine, rebellious 
staymaker, unkempt, who feels that he, a single needle- 
man, did by his ‘Common Sense’ pamphlet free America ; 
that he can and will free all the world ; perhaps even the 
other.” 

Mrs. Best writes from a definitely American standpoint. 
‘She does not spare the British Government for its mis- 
‘takes. She is as stoutly republican, as contemptuous of 
royalties, as Paine himself. Hence a large part of her 
book is concerned with the course of the American war. 
In the darkest moments of the forces Washington com- 
manded, Paine never despaired of ultimate victory. He 
wrote well and his writings carried conviction. That 
memorable sentence, ‘‘ These are the times that try men’s 
souls,’’ struck the right note. In “‘ The Crisis’’ no less 
than in his ‘‘ Common Sense ’”’ Paine could say the word 
that heartened men beset by countless difficulties. He 
had a genius for the political pamphlet. The Americans 
were divided ; at the beginning of the struggle there was 
no question of separation ; the very idea of a republic was 
not in the programme at all. But for Paine it is impossible 
to say how the war would have ended. Paine from the first 
saw one end and one end only to the contest and spent 
himself utterly to establish that end: a free and inde- 
pendent republic. It was monarchy that was the enemy 
in Paine’s eyes. He had no hatred of England. He was 
a sincere republican and he looked forward with a simple 
faith to the day when all monarchies should be abolished 
and man’s natural bent towards goodness be given free 
play. Then universal benevolence, no longer hampered 
by kings, would prevail. The early perfectibility of man- 
kind was the creed of Paine; as it was the creed of many 
of his contemporaries ; of Godwin notably; and later of 
Shelley and Robert Owen. When Paine in his old age 
returned to America he refused to confess that he was 
either disappointed or disillusioned because the coming 
reign of universal benevolence had not yet arrived. The 
promised land was still just round the corner. Similarly 
in France. Paine hastened across from London to take 
his seat as deputy for Calais in the National Assembly, and 
was among the first to placard Paris with the demand for 
a republic on the flight of the royal family to Varennes. 
His humanity stood out against the execution of Louis XVI, 
and this brought him to the Luxembourg. For a year he 
lay in prison, only escaping the guillotine by a fluke. It 
was deplorable that a revolution nourished on such high 
ideals should have lapsed into terror and the guillotine. 
Nevertheless for French republicans the promised land 
was also just round the corner—awaiting the early per- 
fectibility of mankind. (Mrs. Best emphasises the shabby 
conduct of Governeur Morris, the American ambassador 
in Paris, to Paine during the latter’s imprisonment.) 

But Paine was a great deal more than a doctrinaire 
republican. In the “ Rights of Man,” which he wrote in 
reply to Burke’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on the French Revolution ’’— 
retiring to a country inn, ‘“‘ The Angel,’’ Islington, to write 
ia peace and quiet—Paine elaborated a series of social 
and democratic proposals and outlined a policy for radical 
statesmen. Many of the suggestions in the “ Rights of 
Man ”’ are now commonplace reforms :—old age pensions 
at sixty, graduated income tax, taxation of land values 


4* ‘Thomas Paine: Prophet and Martyr of Democracy.” 
By Mary Agnes Best. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


are no longer extravagant or dangerous items in an election 
address. Paine, in fact, for all his eighteenth century 
theories of man’s natural good sense and general kindness 
of heart—warranted to overcome in the very near future 
all personal hatred and national wars—was an exceedingly 
practical man. He could frame a constitution but he also 
could construct an iron bridge. If only the French Revo- 
lution had not broken out just when Paine, back from 
freeing America, and a prominent figure in scientific circles 
in London, was on the high road to worldly success, he 
might have achieved wealth through his mechanical inven- 
tions and died full of honours and greatly respected. 

As it was Paine must needs rush to the assistance of 
France and so fall under the displeasure of the public 
prosecutor for bringing out a cheap edition of the ‘‘ Rights 
of Man.’’ (Pitt, who read the book, was unconcerned so 
long as the “‘ Rights of Man’”’ was not in the hands of 
Burke’s “ swinish multitude.’’) Worse than the “‘ Rights 
of Man”’ in blackening the character of its author was 
Age of Reason.’ ‘‘ The Rights of Man’”’ was 
after all but a contribution to political thought. ‘‘ The 
Age of Reason,’”’ written under the very shadow of the 
guillotine, attacked the foundations of current Protestant 
belief. Paine wasadeist. He wrote ‘‘ The Age of Reason,”’ 
as he said, to save France from plunging into atheism, and 
to recall it to a belief in God. But Paine did not approve 
of the Old Testament. To him the conduct of the Israelites, 
as recorded in the books of the Old Testament, was singu- 
larly unenlightened. Paine simply could not believe in 
the Christianity that called the Bible inspired. He was 
unable to grasp what was meant by revealed religion. 
And being an entirely honest man with a profound assur- 
ance in the power of his own writings, Paine set out to put 
his view of religion before the world, confident that the 
age of reason had dawned and that mankind would rally 
to the standard of deism. Instead of which the British 
Government sent people to prison for selling Paine’s 
““ Age of Reason’”’ and America regarded its author with 
horror. 

The obloquy of the deist has greatly obscured the good 
name of the courageous and indefatigable hero of the 
American war. Mrs. Best’s biography enables us to see 
once more the figure of a man exceptional amongst his 
contemporaries and greatly talented. 

JOSEPH CLAYTON. 


EDGEWORTHIANA.* 


The full title of this well-packed volume will no doubt 
convey its right message to the elect who have never 
forgotten or lost interest in the remarkable woman who 
first made a noise in the world in 1798 as part author with 
her father of a book called ‘‘ Practical Education.’”’ It is 
no doubt as the author of ‘‘ Castle Rackrent ’’ that Maria 
Edgeworth is most often read to-day, though a few others 
possibly, like the present writer, know her chiefly by her 
letters. Knew her, that is to say. After reading this 
substantial compilation by her niece and great-nephew, 
one has other points of view, and impressions gained 
either from her novels or her letters are both deepened and 
sharpened. It should be said at once however that a 
special knowledge of or interest in Maria Edgeworth is 
not essential to an enjoyable reading of this book, for it is 
full of curious and vivid details concerning personalities 
and social eras of the rich past. The memoirs of the 
Edgeworth family, published here for the first time, cover 
the period from the end of the sixteenth century to the 
middle of the eighteenth. The memoirs were continued 
by Maria Edgeworth, but this first part was written by her 
grandfather, Richard Edgeworth. It was the first volume, 
““ handsomely bound in leather ’’ which, though the leather 
was brown, became known in the family as the Black Book 
of Edgeworthtown. One is reminded by this of the 
fascinating and valuable compilation made by Sir George 

* “The Black Book of Edgeworthstown and Other Edge- 


worth Memories, 1585-1817.’’ Edited by H. J. Butler and 
H. E. Butler. 18s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 
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Reresby Sitwell under the title of ‘‘ Letters of the 
Sacheverells and Sitwells,’’ part of which is based on the 
seventeenth century memoirs of Sir John Reresby. In 
a very small compass no review can convey an adequate 
idea of the contents of such a work as the one under 
consideration except by analogy and generalisation. This 
volume of memoirs and letters has literary and historical 
interest. Part Two contains the inspiring life story of 
the greatest of the family’s ancestors, the Abbé Edge- 
worth, memoirs of whom were published first in 1815. 
The Abbé’s conversion to Roman Catholicism not only 
caused a deep division in the Edgeworth family, but led 
him into remarkable experiences in France just before 
and during the Revolution. Apart from this notable 
story, the most noteworthy feature of the ‘“‘ Edgeworth 
Memories ”’ is the life-story of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Maria’s father, an extraordinarily gifted man whose 
sympathy and intelligent help, judging by Maria’s repeated 
assertions, provided her with characters for her stories 
and the needed impulse to create. 

There are eight handsome collotype illustrations to this 
volume, which at least should find a place in good public 
libraries. 


R. L. 


SEE ENGLAND.* 


In Mr. S. P. Mais’ ‘“‘ See England First’’ there is a 
good deal of hunting of the fox on foot. This and the 
recreation of beagling are to the author like Uncle Dick’s 
kites in ‘‘ David Copperfield.’’ There is considerable trail 
of the hunting red-herring in ‘‘ See England First,’’ which 
is a kind of glorified guide-book dealing with the South 
Country, beloved of Kipling and Belloc and their hordes 
of imitators. Leaving Mr. Mais’s passion for the fox 
aside, and also his lyrical raptures over well-worn scenery, 
he has been able to acquire a considerable quantity of 
literary topography and a little natural history. In the 
latter classification is the great thought: ‘‘ Ewes in 
Somerset are gimmers in Cumbria, and theaves in the 
Midlands. The ‘ mouldi-warp’ of the rest of England is 
known as the ‘ oont’ in the West and South.” 

I think I had better get back to the author’s linking-up 
of places with the names of the great or little-great. No 
one has much to say for Derbyshire as a rule, but Mr. Mais 
points out that this much under-appreciated country is 
‘supposed to have attracted picturesque poets: ‘‘ Was 
you ever in Dovedale ?’’ writes Byron to Tom Moore. 
“TI assure you that there are things in Derbyshire as 
‘noble as in Greece or Switzerland.” 

Barnstaple in Devonshire, Mr. Mais recalls, was the 
birthplace of John Gay and of Hubert Bath, the composer 
.of ‘“‘ The Wedding of Shon MacLean.’’ Polperro is to 
Mais the Princess of Cornish villages because it has Hugh 
Walpole on one side of the harbour at Green Cobbles, and 
Angela Brazil at Chapel on the other. 


L. J. M. 


: MR. LYND’S ESSAYS.t 


There are some authors for whom it is hardly necessary 
-to do more in a review than to announce the fact that a 
new volume from their pen has appeared ; and conspicuous 
-among such authors is Mr. Robert Lynd. This may be 
taken at once as a compliment to Mr. Lynd and an indica- 
tion of his limitations. We know that, prolific as he is, 
Mr. Lynd will never fall far short of his own best level of 
ingenuity and craftsmanship. But, equally, we do not 
‘look to him for surprises. There are certain things that 
he can do excellently well, and he is wisely content, for 
the most part, to roam within the safe boundaries of 


* “See England First.” By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. 
(Richards.) 
+ ‘‘ The Goldfish. By Robert Lynd.’”’ 5s. (Methuen.) 


particular 
range. Very 
occasionally, it 
is true, he tries 
an experiment. 
In the new vol- 
ume of essays 
before us, for 
instance, he 
makes two ex- 
cursionsinto 
satire. In‘‘ The 
Mad Martian ”’ 
he writes an ac- 
count of life on 
Mars that is 
actually a very 
witty presenta- 
tion of our own 
modern civilisa- 
tion; while in 
“Cynthia Goes 
to Church ’”’ he 
describes how 
two ultra-up-to- 
date parents are 
as horrified at their young daughter's suddenly developing 
a taste for public worship as their puritan ancestors of a 
not very distant generation would have been shocked by 
their child’s showing a passion for theatre-going or dancing. 
All this is good fun. But there is not quite sufficient sting 
in Mr. Lynd, and one has only to compare him, say, with 
Mr. Belloc to realise that satire is not his true weapon. 

We do not indeed associate weapons of any kind with 
Mr. Lynd. His is an essentially gentle temperament, and 
he is happiest when he allows his quiet humour and fancy 
to play around the common things of everyday. He 
writes as one of ourselves, sharing the average man’s love 
of the open air and of sport, the average man’s dislike of 
growing older, the average man’s little frailties and slavery 
to habit, the average man’s dislike of early rising. Many 
of Mr. Lynd’s essays are suggested by events or occurrences 
of popular interest—such as the international Rugby 
match between England and Ireland at Twickenham or 
the eclipse of the sun; and his reactions to these are very 
much our own reactions—with of course the touch of 
originality and whimsicality necessary to give pith and 
charm to his reflections. We all of us like the friend who, 
while sharing our general outlook, is just a little more 
alert—not palpably and patronisingly wiser—than our- 
selves; and such a friend is Mr. Lynd to thousands of 
grateful readers. 


Mr. Robert Lynd. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


MONTAIGNE IN MODERN ENGLISH.* 


This is a sincere book, and to be welcomed accordingly, 
for it meets a very definite want. Nothing new is to be 
said of the raciness of Florio’s translation or of the rough 
vigour of Cotton’s version. Though many of his errors 
and obscurities have been remedied and cleared up by 
Mr. A. R. Waller, Florio is not for the reader in a hurry. 
As to Cotton, ‘“‘ whose mistakes are legion, but greatly 
outnumbered by Florio’s,’’ he did not live long enough 
to revise more than a small part of his work, and all his 
defects were not remedied by the painstaking industry 
of William Hazlitt II and William Carew Hazlitt. The 
last-named’s recension, by the way, was in four, not three 
volumes. And while Mr. Trechmann was forestalled in 
America a year ago by Mr. George B. Ives, the American 
translation left many passages in the original French, and 
it was not produced for the general reader. 

Mr. Trechmann, very happily, dedicates his translation 

* “The Essays of Montaigne.” Translated by E. J. 


Trechmann. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. J. M. 
Robertson. 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. (Oxford University Press.) 
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“ gratefully and respectfully ’’ to his “‘ excellent collabora- 
tors’’ Florio and Cotton. He has revised it in the light 
of the work of Dr. Armaingaud and other eminent French 
editors. On some points one may be inclined to differ 
from Mr. Trechmann as he differs from Mr. Ives. For 
example, choir boys would be better than “ chorister 
boys’ as a rendering of Jes enfants de cheur. As to the 
innumerable classical quotations, these are given in English 
only ; in one case a passage from Virgil is given as it is 
rendered by both James Rhoades and E. Fairfax Taylor. 
Many will wish that space had been found for references 
to the works from which these quotations were taken, 
with chapter and verse. One regrets, too, the absence of 
a bibliography. 

On the other hand the notes do help to throw light on 
Montaigne’s more or less covert allusions to critical events 
in the troubled years in which he lived; here and there 
they reflect the humour of Montaigne himself; and each 
page is given an appropriate heading. The text is based 
on the Bordeaux copy of 1588, as revised by Montaigne 
before his death in 1592; and Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
returning to a theme he first touched with distinction 
in his ‘‘ Montaigne and Shakespeare ’’ thirty years ago, 
supplies an introduction of first-rate value to students 
of the great French humanist and his time. 

Neither Mr. Trechmann nor Mr. Robertson attempts to 
minimise the obstacles in the path of the would-be trans- 
lator of Montaigne. Apart from orthography, punctuation 
and printer’s errors, there are endless variations in the 
issues between 1580 and 1635. These have so puzzled 
even the keenest French scholars that M. Stapfer as 
recently as 1895 declared that the Essays seemed destined 
to await for ever a definitive edition. Montaigne himself 
tells us: ‘‘ Even in my own writings I cannot always 
recover the meaning of my former ideas. I know not 
what I meant to say’’; and again: ‘If anyone would 
know where to find the lines and examples I have here 
accumulated I should be at a great loss to tell him.’ 
Both Florio and Cotton deplored these difficulties. Florio, 
as eloquent as any later writer in his eulogy of Montaigne’s 
genius, describes how diffidently he approached his task 
at the behest of friends; how he failed and fainted and 
wept and stood at bay in “ this inextricable labyrinth.” 
Cotton urged that ‘‘ both Mr. Florio and I are to be excused 
where we miss the sense of the author, whose language 
is such in many places as grammar cannot reconcile, which 
renders it the hardest book to make a justifiable version 
of that I ever yet saw.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Trechmann 
finds Montaigne’s mixed metaphors often a little per- 
plexing, or that he is compelled to use such phrases as 
‘‘Montaigne evidently means,” ‘‘ perhaps Montaigne 
intended to say,’’ and so on. We do not recall meeting 
Mr. Trechmann’s name before, though he speaks in one 
of his notes of his ‘“‘ nearly seventy years’ experience of 
life,’ but his work is lucid, faithful (without flowers) to 
the original, and as far as production is concerned worthy 
of the high traditions of the Oxford University Press. 

A final word about Florio. This is not in any sense a 
grammarian’s funeral. But should any of Florio’s 
admirers feel that he is in danger of perishing “ for not 
being understood,’’ to them may be commended, if they 
have not already seen it, Mme. Longworth Chambrun’s 
“Giovanni Florio, un apoétre de la Renaissance en Angle- 
terre a l’époque de Shakespeare,’’ a thesis which recently 
obtained the honourable mention of the French Academy. 

W. FRANCIS AITKEN. 


THE REAL DETECTIVE.* 


De Quincey dealt with only half his subject when he 
wrote of murder as a fine art. With the advance of educa- 
tion the calculating criminal—for we must differentiate 


* “Great Detectives and Their Methods.’”’ By George 
Dilnot. 16s. (Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ Crook Pie.’’ By John C. 
Goodwin. 15s. (Alston Rivers.)—‘‘ Passion, Murder and 


Mystery.” 


By Bruce Graeme. 18s. 


(Hutchinson.) 


. gence and resource 


between design and impulse—becomes more and more 
subtle. He lays his traps with infinite care; he weaves 
his webs with patience and cunning. Thus the student of 
criminology finds himself interested, fascinated maybe, 
in a psychological problem, not in a crude or vulgar act. 
There is a deepening interest in this subject, and literary 
men are increasingly making it their hobby or pastime. 
Men like the late H. B. Irving find in criminology a relief 
from their routine duties and a stimulus to speculation ; 
most of all they are absorbed in human problems thrice as 
exciting as the plots of fiction. They are not greatly con- 
cerned in tragedy or robbery, however bold or startling, 
unless it is a mystery. I myself have been pigeon-holing 
“cases ’’ for thirty years, but whenever one is elucidated 
I cast it out. The interest has evaporated. 

There is a good deal of common sense in what Mr. Good- 
win writes in “‘Crook Pie’’ when he answers his own 
question: ‘‘ Why are detective stories popular?”’ They 
touch upon fundamental human interests, he says; they 
depict the clash of wits between the criminal and his 
tracker ; and, most important of all, ‘‘ we are all potential 
criminals, deep down or near the surface, as the case may 
be. . . . The criminal plots and performs; we plot but 
do not perform.’ At first this seems staggering; on 
examination, though we may not like it, we find it 
essentially true. When we read of crime we are reading 
of the loosening of forces in others which are restrained in 
ourselves ; the mind is exercised with motives and clues ; 
and there is a quickened desire to get at deep-down causes 
and the means of grappling with them. That again is why 
the public prefers a psycho-analyst, a deductive philosopher, 
or an intuitive amateur detective, to the trained sleuth 
produced by Scotland Yard; but the time has gone by 
when Scotland Yard was held up to cheap mockery, or 
when its slowness and blunders were invariably contrasted 
with the astuteness and proficiency of wonder-working 
rivals. 

It is, indeed, an event of some significance that the three 
substantial and informing volumes now under review 
combine to pay the highest tribute to our police system. 
Mr. Dilnot, while discreetly warning us that the detective 
of reality, as opposed to him of fancy, is no superman, goes 
on speedily to show that officials like Frank Froest, Arthur 
Neil, Walter Dew, and Superintendent Wensley, the present 
executive head of the C.I.D., possess a faculty not common 
to other men, or a developed instinct combined with 
courage which far surpasses the ordinary human faculty. 
Detective work, he explains, calls for qualities of intelli- 
‘which are brought into play every 
day by alert business men, but ’’—and here the distinction 
comes in—‘ the circumstances of drama occasionally lift 
them from the prosaic and present them in sharp relief.’ 
Of course the detective is not always displaying his consum- 
mate powers in a glittering circle of bewildering acts; 
hundreds of his useful feats are of no outward brilliance ; 
he is working to an end—the cause of justice—and not 
seeking a dazzling theatrical climax. But let Mr. Dilnot’s. 
chapters be read—the stories of huge achievements in the 
face of difficulties—and there will be no belittling of Scot- 
land Yard. Mr. Goodwin in his volume reminds us that 
the Metropolitan Police administration costs three millions. 
a year for its upkeep, and roundly declares that ‘‘ the 
public gets its money’s worth.” 

There is a disposition in some quarters to assume that 
the French are shrewder at detection than the English, 
and that their system lends itself more to finesse. Mr. 
Dilnot and Mr. Goodwin do not agree with this; at the 
same time there is no need to detract from the merits of the 
Stireté. If evidence were needed of the amazing talent, 
perseverance and perspicacity shown by French detectives, 
Mr. Bruce Graeme’s stories of ‘‘ Passion, Murder and 
Mystery ’’ would supply it, for they are all drawn from 
French sources. Once more we may read of the crime of 
Gabrielle Bompard, of the subtle espionage of Mati-Hari, 
of the extraordinary mystery of Pierre and ‘‘ Powder B,” 
and of Madame Steinheil who almost caused a political 
revolution. In each of these three volumes, the works of 
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serious students of criminology, we come into contact 
with the master-criminal, the master-craftsman in vice, 
and the masterpieces which cunning and depravity pro- 
duced. But one consoling fact emerges from the contem- 
plation of the whole subject—in the merciless combat of 
wits between the clever criminal and the clever detective, 
the latter has achieved far more surprising triumphs than 
the former has contrived lucky escapes. That is a moral 
which the ‘“ potential criminal’’ might well and wisely 
reflect upon. 
J. CUMING WALTERS. 


A YOUNG NOVELIST ADVANCES.* 


“God greet !’’ exclaimed Mr. Golding to the first peasant 
he met in the valley of St. Florian. She was a small girl 
with blonde hair neatly screwed up into three plaits, and 
a pail on her arm. It took quite a time, in spite of the 
invocation of deity, for the maiden to respond to the 
English novelist’s friendly overtures, but when he began 
to ask questions and pointed to a crudely carved effigy of 
a yellow-haired youth with a black raven on his shoulder, 
not only did her attitude of negation return, but “ before 
I had finished speaking I saw her three pale plaits rise 
towards me as she turned and fled into the house.’”’ The 
action proves to be symbolical; she, the representative 
of present-day Floriansthal, had plunged back into the 
last stronghold of medieval Europe. And Mr. Golding, 
who is known well now as an adventurous and intrepid 
literary explorer of the dark and curious labyrinths of 
the human mind, did not hesitate to face this latest mystery. 
In ‘‘ The Miracle Boy ”’ he tells the whole, strange tale of it ; 
a wonderful tale of love and hate and the dead that rise 
again. 

The carved yellow-haired youth with the black raven is 
the ‘‘ miracle boy,”’ name of Hugo, who in a few brief years 
after his death became a legend, his effigy being posted 
up in nearly every house in that Austrian valley. For the 
Floriansthal, which is the setting of Mr. Golding’s story, 
lies in the Tyrol, exceptionally remote from the modern 
world. There Hugo had wrought miracles. The whole 
country-side bore witness to them, and the only variation 
of opinion about them was as to whether the miracles 
were of God or of the Evil One. The reader of course is 
not required to believe in them, any more than the medieval 
Italian painters would have demanded that those who 
admired their pictures should accept the legends therein 
depicted. It is Mr. Golding’s triumph, though, that while 
we read of Hugo Harpf we never once rebel against the 
idea that there might be some definite reason for putting 
aside our unbelief—no, not even if the dead of that moun- 
tain-bound valley are raised, and the very air becomes 
tense with the imminent presence of supernaturalism. 

Mr. Golding’s triumph reaches its high peak at the 
bizarre, tragi-comic conclusion of the story, when the 
body of the betrayed Hugo is fought for round his sepulchre. 
Not since the apostasy scene in ‘‘ Day of Atonement ”’ 
has Mr. Golding done anything to compare with these 
magnificent final pages. And nowhere has he sustained 
such a high level of beautiful and eager writing as the 
whole novel represents. 

Tuomas MOovwtt. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS.; 


Under review are two books of verse, related to each 
other in that there is nothing modern in the constitution 
of either of them; entirely unrelated in that they are 
stamped with the form or imbued with the spirit of two 
vastly different periods of European literature. We sit 
down to Humbert Wolfe and the Greeks; then to Philip 
Webb and Heine. 


* “The Miracle Boy.”’ By Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


* “Others Abide.”” By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. (Benn. a 
“Poems from Heine.” By Philip¥G. L. Webb, C.B., C.B.E 
5s. (Nisbet.) 
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Humbert Wolfe’s ‘“‘ Others Abide’ will be welcomed 
by readers interested in old Greece. They are very neat 
pieces of English paraphrase. This beautifully bound 
and printed volume (a miracle of six-shillings’ worth) 
contains about two hundred short poems, in many instances 
only graceful trifles; but at their best, white curling 
capitals, little gleaming vases, some of them apparently 
(but unavoidably) dulled in the transition; though, even 
at their worst or most trivial, pretty or charming; and 
scarcely a page without a glittering line. Quite frequently 
too the reader will discover a poem which stands purely 
bright and secure on its English pedestal : 

“ She who was lovely, but as proud as fair, 

tossing the woven glories of her hair, 

Who mocked my grief, strays now a withered ghost 

mourning her loveliness for ever lost. 

Where are the snows that were her breasts ? the wonder 

men called her voice ? her brows’, her eyelids’ splendour ? 

Gone with grey hairs, love’s Nemesis, that must 

bring all things fair, but first the proud, to dust.” 

But a number of excellent little poems are marred by 
patches of dust, or a defect, as this : 
‘‘ The sea that drowned me as a final mercy, 

left my dead body with its sailor’s jersey. 

The reckless hands, that stripped me, earned by this, 

rags, and the guilt of the last infamies, 

But, when you die, thief, slip it on and—well, 

notice what happens when you get to Hell.” 
For the wordy, almost tautological ‘“ guilt of the last 
infamies ’’ sounds like Humbert Wolfe in trouble; one of 
his besetting sins being verbosity. On the dust-cover is 
printed a notice from a contemporary about “ Requiem ” 
(his preceding book of verse) to the effect that it is ‘‘ Pure 
poetry . . . enchanted and unchallenged.”” As a matter 
of fact the whole of ‘‘ Requiem” is by no means pure 
poetry; much of it is clogged with wordiness (the most 
innocent of its imperfections) and the book was challenged. 
But to be perfectly fair to Humbert Wolfe, these para- 
phrases from the Greek show in many instances the 
very opposite of wordiness. And it is interesting to 
compare his short translation from Nicharchus : 

“** Dead ?’ cried the surgeon, laying down the knife. 

‘ Ah, well! I’ve saved him from a cripple’s life.’ ” 
with the same by that celebrated Greek scholar, Walter 
Leaf : 

** Dr. Sawbones showed his skill 
By operating on poor Will. 
The skill was shown, the patient dead ; 
The doctor gave a shrug and said : 
‘ Well, well ! He would have limped for life, 
Even had he escaped the knife.’ ”’ 

It is something of a stride from Humbert Wolfe to 
Heine, though Humbert Wolfe has been compared to 
Heine. As a matter of fact in less than a dozen of his 
already published lyrics does Humbert Wolfe show any 
real resemblance to Heine. Heine was prominently a 
balladist, he was chiefly influenced by Teutonic folk- 
lore poetry, he made songs of a transparent clarity, and 
he always sounds natural, for never did any artist more 
cunningly conceal his traces. Also (though contrary to 
the spirit of folk-lore poetry) he was intensely personal. 
Ecstatic egotism, tenderness, wails, anguish, pathos, bitter 
sweetness (the result of real suffering), wild jeering and 
malicious wit, all find expression. And it is chiefly by 
writing about himself, and in the first person, that he has 
written for the world. He often used quite plain colloquial 
language, but touched it to magic with his wizard’s wand. 
The unusual simplicity of his verse forms (though some- 
times jigging or hanky-panky) is relieved from monotony 
and the commonplace by his extraordinary skill with 
shifting accents. So it will be realised how difficult has 
been Philip Webb’s task; for he has translated nearly 
two hundred pages of Heine. In the preface he says, 
‘* T have tried for my part to steer a middle course between 
free paraphrase and literal fidelity . . . adding nothing 
to the sometimes almost bald simplicity of the diction. ...” 
The book should prove invaluable to students of German 
who have the slightest difficulty with the original. But 
the ordinary reader will wish that Mr. Webb had tried 


less ‘‘ to steer a middle course ’’ and, by all the shifts of 
art and artifice at his command, continuously striven to 
convey the magic and melody and exquisite lilts of the 
original. For Mr. Webb has more power in his elbow than 
he generally reveals. Every now and then the reader 
will light on a stanza that is very nearly Heine (the true 
Heine) or on one that will bear comparison with him in his 
less intense moments, as in the following little miracle (in 
this instance doubled) : 
‘* Like as the moon’s mirrored image 
Trembles in the wandering wave, 


While the moon herself through heaven 
Moves with tranquil step and grave ; 


‘* So, beloved, thou art moving 
Gravely, tranquilly apart, 
’Tis thine image only trembles, 
Mirrored in my quivering heart.” 


The original is not quite so subdued, but Heine himself 
on his middle range is sometimes no better. 

But Mr. Webb has spoilt too many stanzas which would 
otherwise have been good, by a single bad line, as in the 
third of the following : 

‘No plaint I make, and though my heart may break, 
O love for ever lost, no plaint I make ! 
While thou all shining goest in diamonds bright 
No brightness shines within thy heart’s dark night.” 


But it must again be emphasised that the teeming 
faults give way to surprises. An Anglo-German casually 
turning over the pages might remark on the complete 
absence of the lilts, and then, suddenly confronted by a 
stanza like the following, rub his eyes in wonder : 

“«* What means it, thy tale of pity ?’ 
Soft-trilling the lark doth cry. 
It is a song, my pretty, 
I sang in the years gone by.” 


For the last two lines are perfect Heine. 


HERBERT E, PALMER. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.* 


In the considerable and sympathetic memoir which 
Mr. Darlow wrote for this volume, there appears on the 
last page a paragraph as follows: ‘ There is a legend told 
of Ignatius which may serve as a parable of the saint’s 
experience. After his martyrdom, we read, his heart was 
cut into pieces; but imprinted in golden letters on each 
fragment there appeared the Name of Jesus.’’ It was just 
such an absolute devotion as this, one feels, that thrilled 
and filled the heart of Frances Ridley Havergal. Of her 
it can be said without overstatement that for years she 
lived a consecrated life—consecrated as any nun’s—but 
she lived it in the busy world. ‘‘ F. R. H.’, to use the 
familiar initials, was born in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession ; she died at the early age of forty-two. She 
lived the life of the daughter of a country clergyman 
during those years which we label Early Victorian. But 
quiet and unobtrusive though she was and so comparatively 
narrow her sphere of personal work, her name was known 
far and wide, by means of her writings, long before her 
death in June, 1879. As Mr. Darlow writes: ‘“‘ In many 
respects F. R. H. remained to the end of her days, and to 
the tips of her fingers, a maiden lady of the early Victorian 
period. That type has almost disappeared, but some of 
us recall and revere its gentle dignity, its pure and delicate 
piety, its abounding charity, its sound spiritual common 
sense.”’ That is one picture of her, but we also like to read 
her sister’s description of F. R. H. at twenty: ‘‘ Carolling 
like a bird, she flashed into the room like a burst of sun- 
shine, like a hill-side breeze ... her fair, sunny curls 
falling round her shoulders, her bright eyes dancing.” And 
then—‘‘ Here was a woman whose thoroughgoing consecra- 
tion went hand in hand with sagacity and common sense.” 
Mr. Darlow’s memoir gives a clear, broad-minded, apprecia- 
tive portrait of this ‘‘ Saint of God,”’ and we must all deplore 


* “ Frances Ridley Havergal.” By T. H. Darlow. With 
illustrations. 5s. net. (Nisbet.) 
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the sad fact that he did not live to see it published. Follow- 
ing the memoir are numerous selections from Miss Havergal’s 
prose writings arranged under headings, such as ‘‘ The 
Call of Christ,’’ ‘‘ For Those in Sickness and Sorrow,” ‘‘ For 
Strangers and Pilgrims,’’ and others. And following these 
are ‘‘ Selections in Verse,” among which are some of the 
universally known hymns such as ‘“‘ Take my life and let 
it be, Consecrated, Lord, to Thee,’’ ‘‘ I could not do with- 
out Thee,’’ and many another. These selections are dated, 
and frequently an interesting note is added. Four illus- 
trations are included in the volume, and the Bishop of 
Worcester has written a short but charming Introduction. 
We close the book with the feeling that it must at once 
have its niche on the shelf of ‘‘ companionable books.”’ 


L. L. 


THE FIELD AND THE MANGER-* 


It would be hard for man to construct, or to discover 
a series of events so tender, beautiful, picturesque, and 
dramatic as those which constitute the sacred story of 
Christmas. The scenes are so marvellously varied and 
contrasted—the Maid-Mother journeying to Bethlehem ; 
the crowded inn; the stable-cave; the wakeful shepherds, 
unaware of any surprise impending; the sudden burst of 
angel song and splendour; the field-folk hastening to the 
new-born Babe. Then the mystic sign of the Star; the 
pilgrim Magi; the massacre of the Innocents; the flight 
into Egypt. Painters and poets and musicians, all down 
the ages, have selected some one salient incident of these 
to express, by means of their sundry arts; but few have 
achieved what can be acclaimed as truly satisfactory 
The great Nativity Ode of Milton is built on a sublime 
scale,—yet somehow the implicit human tenderness is lack- 
ing. The lovely ‘“‘ Notte’’ of Correggio remains, in some 
respects, unrivalled ; the canvases of countless other artists 
seem often to attain the tenderness at the expense of the 
sublime. Probably Bach came nearest to one’s ideals 
in his ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio.’’ But Bach is unique, unap- 
proachable. And at the other end of celebrity stand our 
own medieval carols—exquisite, perfect, some of them ; 
such as 

“He came all so still, 
Where His mother was, 
As dew in April, 

That falleth on grass.” 

I suppose the pastoral element has always appealed 
to country people—hence the centuried popularity of 
‘“ While Shepherds Watched.’’ The shepherds, “all in a 
rustic row,’’ enlivening their vigil with pipe and tabor— 
these were easily understandable alike of high and lowly. 
And in Bach’s Pastoral Symphony we have these rural 
amenities raised to the mth degree. As supremely 
appropriate yet purely abstract music—you can’t possibly 
call it ‘‘ programme’”’ music—this masterpiece is un- 
excelled ; and one welcomes the organ transcription of it 
which Mr. Stuart Archer skilfully presents. The ‘‘ Messiah’’ 
Pastoral Symphony, which he has also arranged for organ, 
is far more familiar but far less fascinating ; its determined 
simplicity verges on the crude. Still, there are many who 
will hail this ‘‘ hardy annual.’’ Mr. Archer’s third organ 
arrangement, “ Variations on a Noél,” will give an 
ambitious executant plenty of scope with its elaborate 
pedal passages; the less proficient performer has been 
mercifully provided with an alternative reading. This is 
a useful and well-varied Album. 

With a terrible bump one descends from Bach to the 
Miracle Play entitled ‘‘ Emmanuel ’’—apparently issued 
with the approval or sanction of the Romish Church. 
While loth to discourage aspirants, I must confess that I 
have seldom encountered words and music so hopelessly 
banal, mediocre, and commonplace. It were kindest to 
refrain from discussing this work in detail. But with such 
a marvellous opportunity before them, and such magnificent 

* “Christmas Album.’”’ Arranged by J. Stuart Archer. 2s. 


(Paxton.)—‘‘ Emmanuel.”” By Francis J. Bowen. Music by 
Dorothy Godwin-Foster. 4s. (Chester.) 
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examples behind them, what a pity that librettist and 
composer could not have compassed something worthier 
of their theme than this amiable uninspired insipidity ! 


M. B. 


THE RED TERROR AND AFTER. 


It would seem that no new contribution to the already 
existing mass of literature on the French Revolution 
could cast a new light on its chief personalities, but M. 
Len6tre, in his unprejudiced study of Robespierre,! un- 
doubtedly reveals him shorn of some of the mystery and 
terror associated with his name. From the very beginning 
of his career he is typified as the man with a grievance which 
poisons and embitters his whole life. There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle of the needy foundation-scholar, 
“‘ letting his youth go by while his fixed idea of predomin- 
ance obsessed him,’’ shunned and disliked by his gayer 
and more human fellow-creatures. When by superhuman 
efforts, the ‘‘ cross-grained lawyer whose squabbles with 
his colleagues were a byword ”’ induced the electors to 
send him as their representative to the National Assembly 
of 1789, he applied to himself for the first time the epithet 
“ incorruptible,’”’ which he made his own for all time. 

In the magnificent and imposing pageantry of the 
Assembly at Versailles there stands out the figure of the 
poor deputy from Arras, with his “‘ old dyed coat and his 
puny appearance ”’ springing from his seat at every possible 
opportunity to urge his preposterous opinions, only to hear 
his voice drowned in jeering laughter. Inexplicably, side 
by side with the homicidal fury which he showed from the 
moment he realised his power, stands the strange episode 
of the Feast of the Supreme Being, a gigantic piece of 
mummery in which M. Lenétre sees only another effort 
on the part of Robespierre to gratify his almost insane 
egoism. 

The true story of the Ninth Thermidor will perhaps 
never be told, but the horror of the last scene in the deposed 
tyrant’s life is heightened by the description of the merciless 
enthusiasm of the crowd which had lately acclaimed as 
their hero and deliverer the miserable victim, now seated 
with his head bowed and wrapped in blood-stained cloths. 

The intensity of suffering and the heights of courage 
reached by some of the victims of the Revolution are 
revealed in three stories related by M. Raoul Arnaud.? 
The Marquise de La Fayette is portrayed as a never-to-be 
forgotten example of a woman’s unbreakable endurance 
in the face of adversity. Through dreadful suspense her 
patience never wavered, no rebuff quenched her persist- 
ence, long weary days in the gloomy Plessis prison sur- 
rounded by vice, sickness and death failed to wear down 
her hope and courage. It is pleasant to read of the hap- 
piness of her last years, in the midst of the family for whom 
she had sacrificed so much. A vivid account of the Revo- 
lution in the Provinces is given in the story of Suzanne 
Chabaud’s courageous and successful attempt to deliver 
her brother from the clutches of the Tribunal at Nimes. 

The attitude of Napoleon Buonaparte receives a very 
full consideration in ‘‘ Napoleon and his Women Friends.’’? 
There can be no doubt that the author of this remarkable 
book tacitly subscribes to Napoleon’s own words of excuse 
for his lapses from morality—‘‘ I am a different man from 
other men, the laws of morality and decorum do not apply 
to me.’”’ Yet no woman could bend Napoleon to her will, 
nor did he ever allow one to deflect him in the slightest 
degree from the course which ambition bade him pursue. 
‘““Women must never be allowed to play a part at my 
Court,” he said. ‘‘ My position is a far more critical one 
than that of Henry IV and Louis XIV.”’ 

It is a relief to turn from the recital of several rather 
sordid episodes to the story of one woman who loved 
Napoleon with no thought of the mercenary advantages 
to be gained by her connection with him. Marie, Countess 


1 “ Robespierre’s Rise and Fall.’’ By G. Lendtre. 21s. 
(Hutchinson.)—* ‘‘In the Shadows.” By Raoul Arnaud. 
15s. (Hamilton.)—* ‘‘ Napoleon and His Women Friends.”” By 


Gretrude Aretz. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Walewska, would have shared his captivity at Elba if the 
hope of his wife’s coming had not induced him to send her 
away. But Marie Louise of Austria was not of the stuff 
of which heroines are made. Even those who condemn 
Napoleon for his lack of morality, and for his bitter enmity 
to women like Mme. de Staél and Queen Louise of Prussia, 
must pity the prisoner of St. Helena, left with only bitter 
memories of the women who had one and all forsaken him. 


E. BROWNING. 


TOLSTOY CONDEMNED. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


Mr. Fausset pursues his firm and penetrating studies in 
genius, and now seizes the gigantic figure of Tolstoy in an 
effort to read what he calls the inner drama of that strange 
and mournful egotist. From Keats to Donne and Cole- 
ridge—so diverse in gift and power—he turns to one whose 
energy was as great as their power, no poet yet a seer, a 
prophet who could not sing nor even muse calmly on 
eternal or mortal things, but who nevertheless struck the 
conscience of the world when he struck his own, and 
silently accused us of insensibility when he accused himself 
of betrayal. 

It is I think regrettable that Mr. Fausset could not do 
the impossible in the three-hundred pages of his book,* 
the more because in forgoing part of his subject he has 
chosen to forgo the esthetic and the imaginative, confining 
himself to what Tolstoy thought, believed and professed, 
to moral and spiritual issues, and all but ignoring what he 
achieved in his great imaginations. If the meaning of 
Tolstoy’s life is to be read only in what he directly dis- 
cussed and announced, then the exclusion of the rest is 
permissible ; but if it is to be found in his picture of life, 
if his imaginations are more than fancies, if they are his 
natural symbols of this world as an apparition of another, 
seen by some half-divine watcher of burning eye, then the 
present volume is inevitably weakened by its exclusiveness. 

“‘T have devoted myself primarily to Tolstoy’s interpretation 
of Christianity and his criticism of art, to the neglect of much 
of his creative writing, notably in his Plays and his Tales and 
Parables of Simple Life. The unity of conception and execution 
at which I have aimed has inevitably dictated such exclusions, 
since the material at a critic’s disposal is in Tolstoy’s case so 
considerable and in some ways so identical in its import.” 

But within the limits set, the book is as clear and valuable 
as anything I have read on the subject. Mr. Fausset 
readily diagnoses Tolstoy’s disease as egotism with com- 
plications, the main complication being an tnordinate 
sensuality. He was, in this view, essentially selfish, and 
his religion and revolt were alike the expression of selfish- 
ness, sometimes simple, sometimes inverted and so the 
more dangerous : 

“* All the fineness and all the futility of his moral and social 
philosophy were due to this inverted selfishness, which could 
never ensure the peace at which it aimed, because it denounced 
the forces that must contribute to a vital concord as inherently, 
instead of conditionally, evil.’ 

Spirit warred against flesh, and much of Tolstoy’s work is 
the expression and result of that struggle. So far it is 
possible to agree with Mr. Fausset’s diagnosis, and to 
recognise gladly the consistency with which he sustains 
it; and the only demur to be breathed is that, for all its 
cool reasonableness, it does not sufficiently reckon with 
the supreme, the chaotic energy of Tolstoy’s personality. 
That personality was too huge and powerful to be reduced 
to so simple a formula as Mr. Fausset uses; flesh and 
spirit were elements—yes, but in such fluctuating degrees, 
acting with such sudden repulsions and reconciliations, 
such incessant alternation of victory and defeat, with 
exhaustion intermitting, that to rely upon any such 
elementary formula is to miss the richness of Tolstoy’s 
experience and attenuate his character to the dusty 
fragility of a mummy. The duality which Mr. Fausset 
perceives is common to every man of genius; it is in- 
tensified in the terrible energy of the Russian prophet ; 


* “Tolstoy—the Inner Drama.”’ By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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and in looking at his huge figure in the palpitations of 7 
life-long strife, we may well conclude that it would be :, 
nobler to be wrong where Tolstoy is wrong than right 
where our cold-blooded philosophers are right. Tolstoy 
had—what is rare in philosophers—the character of a man, 
of like passions to our own but raised to a superhuman 
exercise which terrified himself (in moments of detachment) 
as much as it astonishes us. Godwin, for example, or 
Malthus, may have been a better prophet for our genera- 
tion, but Tolstoy is a nobler. 

Again, to look narrowly at Tolstoy would be ungenerous. 
He offers himself too freely to our judgment for us to 
censure him lightly. He expresses himself in penitential 
sorrow, arms us against him, points to his own weaknesses, 
shows us with morbid clearness where he is vulnerable— 
can we judge him out of his own mouth? He may have 
been sensual, egotistical, proud: he was never mean. 
Even if he speaks in the frankest of personal avowals the . 
egotism is not mean, but something of universal experience Ee 
is borne upon the Volga of his turbulent personality. The NX 
amazing sharpness of his sensuous impressions, the in- 
cessant endeavour to resist sophistication and to simplify 


natural and spiritual phenomena, are very far from un- BAB \ ’S DIAR Y _ 
worthy and despicable; and when he is speaking most ; : 


copiously and frankly of himself, as for instance in ‘‘ Child- Illustrated in Colour by 


hood, Boyhood and Youth,” he speaks universally and robs = 
his utterance of every tinge of unwholesome self-obsession. H. W illebeek Le Mair : 


Indeed, whatever we can urge against him we can only Desiened to eenant d of all th — 
urge because he himself has taught us, with a candour 


: : wi years of Baby’s life, which are so full of interest, but which 
that is painful to behold and must have been agonising to in after years are so difficult to recall. 
achieve. It is given to few prophets to command a blind Elegantly bound in Pink or Blue Cloth, 10/- net 
devotion among more than a handful of old believers, Post free 10/6. 
and fewer yet have daunted their followers with such 


huge discouragements, so many aching griefs and desolate 

avowals ; and were Tolstoy still alive he would be saddened WILLEBEEK 
beyond all at the insurgence of the material in his own 8 - 
land and throughout what we must needs call the civilised CHILDREN S BOOKS  . 


world. He would be saddened to think that it is not because 


of the failure of his personal idealism that his teaching has Illustrated in Colour 
been repudiated—that of itself would be a bitter con- iad 2 
viction—but because of the triumph of a materialistic aim H. Willebeek Le Mair , 


in the hearts of rulers and ruled alike. Genius can claim 
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concerning a Scotland Yard dossier, 
and referring to newspaper reports of a 
trial at the Central Criminal Court may 
be factual or ingenious aids to verisi- 
militude—but incidentally in the story 
we are told that Frank Tarboe received 
his sentence on the same day as Oscar 
Wilde, so that hankerers after reality 
can verify the point if they so wish. 
The story is the thing; and as set 
forth by Sir Gilbert Parker it is ex- 
tremely interesting. It is that of the 
half-Amer-Indian, half-French Frank 
Tarboe whom the author first met in 
western America, then after varying 
intervals, in Australia, in London, in 
Paris and again in America, and whose 
story as that of a man living by his 
wits as a card-playing gambler is un- 
folded in accounts of these successive meetings. Tarboe 
fascinates an American girl of good family who is pre- 
pared to give up all for love, but a streak of “ white ”’ in 
the man and a final tragedy prevent. It is a fascinat- 
ing study of a striking character that Sir Gilbert Parker 
has put before us. 


EROS THE SLAYER. By Aino Kallas. 6s. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Mme. Kallas’s latest book will be read with interest by 
the many admirers of ‘‘ The White Ship.’’ The scene is 
again laid in Estonia, but in the Estonia of a bygone age. 
Both the tales related in ‘‘ Eros the Slayer ”’ have a powerful 
love interest and both will bear comparison with the best 
of the stories in ‘“‘ The White Ship ” in their vivid presen- 
tation of situations and character. In ‘‘ Barbara von 
Tisenhusen,”’ a high-born lady falls in love with a young 
man of gentle but not noble birth. As their union was 
banned by law the pair attempt to flee the country. They 
are pursued and the lady is brought back to be tried by 
a family council, one of her brothers being the principal 
witness against her. The judgment of the court is carried 
out by the brothers, who drown their victim in the waters 
of a frozen lake. ‘‘ The Rector of Reigi” is the story of 
a man who is pursued through life by unmerited mis- 
fortunes, culminating in the loss of his wife’s affections. 
A love that transcends the sense of the wrong he had 
suffered gives poignancy to the husband’s account of the 
incidents of the tragic drama that closes with the death 
of the guilty wife on the scaffold. Both stories would be 
painful were it not for the skill and discretion with which 
they are told. 


THE MYSTERY OF UNCLE BOLLARD, By H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

Clyde had just landed at San Francisco on a quest 
bequeathed to him by a dying schoolfellow, Jimmy Tearle. 
This was to follow up and bring to justice the man who 
had murdered Jimmy’s father and appropriated the secret 
of manufacturing pearls, three years 
previously. On explaining his errand 
Clyde was surprised tq gain the co- 
operation of his uncle much more 
readily than he had dared to hope. 
For twenty years Uncle Bollard had 
been a power in the City, a name to 
conjure with, one who pulled powerful 
strings in many directions, and the fact 
of his assistance, backed up by his amaz- 
ing keenness, meant that the pursuit 
was fast and furious. Los Angeles and 
neighbouring islands form the back- 
ground for the exciting experiences of 
following up one of the wiliest of crooks. 
Uncle Bollard is a strange, rugged, 
taciturn, blustering old boy who guards 
the reason for his eagerness to assist 
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fact of Clyde being of a much more 
refined, gentle type makes his romance 
a somewhat difficult one to accept. 
Hattie was the daughter of the cap’n 
of a freight boat, on which Clyde did 
some of his scouting. She is introduced 
as a hopelessly rough, uncouth girl, and 
though doubtless she had a softer 
nature hidden away, it seems incredible 
that Clyde could have been seriously 
attracted by her. Apart from that, 
there is plenty of entertainment, adven- 
ture and a happy blending of descrip- 
tions of scenery and places. Uncle 
Bollard’s secret is revealed at the very 
end (though not by himself), and shows 
the real nature that had been encrusted 
with all that bluster and hardness. We 
are disappointed not to hear any more 
of the pearl secret, but we have enjoyed a thoroughly 
good yarn. 


Mr. James 
Pollard, 


THE EXILE, By Mary Johnston. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


The same firm delineation of character, the same beauty 
and charm that pervaded ‘‘ The Great Valley ’’ is to be 
found in this new story that has such a vastly different 
setting and theme. Richard Kaye, a political exile, was 
banished to the imaginary island of El Dorado and given 
for his home the dilapidated place not used since a previous 
exile, Rainbird, had lived there, whose spirit was still 
supposed to haunt it. The island rises up vividly before 
the reader’s eyes, with its delightful natural scenery, its 
quaint, thoughtful and interesting inhabitants and its 
touches with the outside world by the regular visits of 
the Hero and the Leander. The origin and traditions of 
this little settlement, three or four generations old, are 
handed down in the true Pilgrim Fathers manner, the 
same names predominate and the spirit of Robert Thorne, 
the original minister, remained the most powerful influence 
among them. Into this atmosphere Kaye gradually fitted 
and converted ‘‘ Rainbird’s’’ into a most desirable place, 
yielding farm produce, vegetables, etc. There is much 
sheer beauty and thoughtful writing in this story, which 
has running through it a strong vein of the mystery of 
previous existence. 


JACK A’MANORY. By G. B. Stern. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


G. B. Stern holds a high place among contemporary 
exponents of the difficult art of the short story. She has 
a keen sense of character, and the interplay of human 
motives and desires, the whole touched with humorous, 
and at times cynical observation. In her latest collection 
the best stories are placed at the end. ‘‘ The Road,” 
‘‘ English Earth,” ““ A Man and his Mother,” are all un- 
usual and remarkable in their subject and development, 
their interest arising from the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of the characters, for 
exciting and dramatic incidents are 
absent. The latter qualities are found 
in the first section of the book, where 
twelve tales are grouped under the 
heading, ‘‘ At the Little Hot Dog ’’— 
a cabaret in Vienna. One is a little 
surprised to find so sophisticated a 
writer as G. B. Stern returning to the 
old conventions of a blend of Ouida 
with William Le Queux — naughty 
officers in lovely uniforms, and even 
naughtier dancers in lovely if meagre 
dresses, together imbibing * the golden 
champagne ’”’ in gilded halls of vice. 
What would the naughty ladies of 
fiction do without their champagne ? 
Though in real life they probably 
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prefer port and the homely Guinness. However, in her 
Viennese stories Miss Stern well conveys the dreary 
ineptitude and endless repetition of the same thing in 
cabaret entertainments, and we share her regrets for 
the vanished splendours of the Imperial regime, for as 
she truly says of Vienna—it was “‘ once the chief city of 
an empire, now the bourgeois capital of a minor republic.” 
The difference in music can be expressed by the sensuous 
throbs of a Strauss waltz and the contortions of jazz. 


MR. CHURCHWARDEN AND LADY. By Margaret 
Baillie Saunders. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Brilliant stories have already been written by Mrs- 
Baillie Saunders in the past. Do we not all remember 
the distinct originality of ‘‘ The Mayoress’s Wooing” ? 
But she has never done better than this. ‘‘ Mr. Church- 
warden and Lady” is an elaborately planned, carefully 
coloured, romantic picture of a girl, lovely, mischievous 
and young, who has two lovers. One is her guardian, a 
tender-hearted, somewhat staid lawyer, the churchwarden, 
in fact; in his forties, mature and confident and a little 
old-fashioned. The other lover is this man’s own stepson, 
a beautiful and socialistic youth who has a fancy for 
getting close to nature, who calls himself ‘‘ Brother of the 
Earth and proud to be that and nothing more, thank the 
Green Gods!’’ The minor characters in this love story 
are vivid of outline, and the sentiment is abundant and 
irreproachable. The tale should have a large public. 


CLARA BARRON. By Harvey O’Higgins. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


This is the best book Mr. O’Higgins has yet written. 
Without any of the undue emphasis or specious and spurious 
psychological analyses which the theme might suggest he 
has given us a masterly study of a frustrated woman. 
Etched with economy, restraint and a delicate and tender 


reticence, Mary Ferrenden is a notable addition to those 
portraits of American womannood of which we have had 
splendid examples from Mary Wilkins-Freeman and Mrs. 
Deland. Mary is born in Canada, daughter of a rascally, 
temperamental, artistic English immigrant and a dull, 
faithful Canadian mother. The disappointment given to 
her by her father’s cowardice and deceitfulness, the needs 
of a hard life drive her, after another emotional disappoint- 
ment, to the device of changing her name to Clara Barron 
and seeking refuge in the crowd and discomfort of New 
York. Mr. O’Higgins is rarely successful in his sober yet 
exciting account of the gradual ageing of Clara Barron, 
her gradual acceptance of a réle in life for which she is 
not really fitted except by circumstance. All her lifelong 
circumstance and her temperament deny her the outlet 
which her character needs. She works hard for those she 
loves, and innocently, casually they deceive and betray 
her. Perhaps the conclusion of the book is a shade too 
arranged, too appropriate ; but the final catastrophe would 
have been certain to come, whether or no it had come with 
such sinister neatness. In Wayl’s gradual decline to a 
rhetorical ease Mr. O’Higgins show a power equal to that 
displayed in his portrait of Clara. This is the best novel 
of its kind we have had from America for many years, 
except Mrs. Deland’s “‘ The Kays,’”’ with which it is worthy 
to be mentioned. 


PASSIONATE PARTICLES. By Margaret Peterson. 7s. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


A reviewer might have a moment of flippancy at the 
beginning of this volume, before opening it in fact; the 
Passionate Particles are so melodramatically pictured on 
the wrapper. He might have more than a moment of 
cynicism at the end where Ann, the heroine, one of the 
Passionate Particles, is left in a convent confident that 
she can lay aside memories and find peace. But Miss 
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Petersen is far too sincere and serious in her story of Ann 
for flippancy or cynicism to be allowed to warp judgment. 
Little Ann Fabian was the unwanted baby of a luxury- 
loving and selfish mother. Before the infant could speak 
she could feel the need for and the lack of love. And 
being of a deep and passionate nature she became fierce 
and sullen by turns, and always introspective and un- 
attractive. At the age of eleven she murders her little 
fair-haired foster-sister through jealousy. At the age of 
thirty she tries to poison her own sister who had won the 
love of Ann’s bridegroom. These are bare facts but they 
do not indicate the power or the scope of the story. Ann 
is a tragic figure, morbid, joyless, fierce in love and in 
hate, but Ann is not the whole story and there are lights 
as well as shades in this carefully written book. 


COMEDY. By Elizabeth Murray. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

“Life is a comedy ” says a character towards the close 
of this charming and thoughtful book. But much has 
happened before that. Comedy Belling is a dancer who 
enjoys life, barely escapes the tragedy of marrying the 
wrong man, and loses in one six months the belief that 
everyone can be made happy. The main scenes of the 
story are laid in the Euston Road district amid a Bohemian 
atmosphere. The chief interest is the conflict between 
Jim Edgarson, a rich young man—not inaptly described 
as “‘a limp creature’”’ until love transforms him—and 
Charles Darcy, a bald, fastidious, literary bachelor. The 
conflict is of course for Comedy, and a very fine novel Miss 
Murray constructs from their struggles. The minor 
characters are well drawn and the London street scenes 
very convincing. This first novel is so good in construc- 
tion, so carefully written and so real in its dialogue that one 
knows there will be sequels. ‘‘ Comedy ”’ is as readable as 
it is pleasing. 


OLD SAVAGE. By Jean Devanny. 7s, 6d. (Duckworth.) 
Powerful and fearless stories these certainly are. The 
scene is set in the Dominions where conventions, according 
to these tales, are held of little account. These are primi- 
tive folk of whom I write, the author seems to say, full- 
blooded men and women who follow their passionate 
instincts, defying custom and moral convention. This 
may be so, but the general features of these stories of 
unrestrained passion and its aftermath seem familiar to 
us living in the heart of civilisation; we may read the 
hideous facts any day on the lines and between the lines 
of our daily newspapers! There is probably a demand for 
such stories or they would not be written and published, 
and it may be that they do more good than harm, for 


here, where sexual passion is described boldly and without - 


shame or reticence by one who is a master of her pen, the 
pictures are so ugly that the spirit turns in revolt from the 
body it inhabits. There are some one or two exceptions 
in this book of short stories. ‘‘ Old Savage,’’ the shortest 
of all, is a gem. ‘‘ The Soul of Black Bill Hogan’ shows 
good triumphant, how the strongest passion can be bridled, 
that the respect of a bad man for a good woman is stronger 
than his passion. In ‘“‘ A Woman,” too, we get a glimpse 
of that which is immortal in man and woman. 


A LOT “J TALK. By Helen Ashton. 7s. 6d. (Ernest 
nn. 

This is a clever study of the reaction upon each other of 
two contrasted pairs of lovers. Charles Endicott and 
Lydia Fane are two ultra-modern sophisticated people 
who suffer from the aftermath of the war and general bore- 
dom. They have dallied at lovemaking for years, but 
neither feels equal to the sacrifices which in their circum- 
stances married life would entail. John Churchill and 
Molly Greenaway are much younger folk, too young indeed 
to have been much affected by the war. He is a young 
house-surgeon, she a medical student on the point of 
qualifying. Both are wholeheartedly in love, and they 
marry as soon as possible on very narrow means and with 
quite humble prospects. The sight of their happiness 
gradually affects the other two, whose boredom with life 


disappears under the influence of congenial occupation. 
The final scene between them at Victoria Station is particu- 
larly well done. 


THE DECOY. By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


It is clear that in ‘‘ The Decoy ”’ Mr. Beresford was out 
to beat the “‘ best sellers’’ at their own game. He has 
succeeded because he knows what many of them forget— 
that tales of this sort must be unpretentious. So the hair- 
breadth escapes are not glossed over with a thin veneer 
of psychoanalysis, and if Philip Legrand does happen on 
quick roads to fortune they are not built on cheap 
philosophy. No one knows better than Mr. Beresford that 
there are no such roads, but he has chosen to forget it for 
a while. And so Philip is allowed to have his fling, and 
the bank he hates, instead of being the scene of his conflict 
with life, is just a jumping-off place for adventure. Philip 
is partly French, and when he is asked to act as decoy for 
an absconding clerk for a month or so, his chief thought 
is that here at last is a chance to see Provence in the 
spring. He flings his prospects to the winds and lets his 
reputation follow them until, meeting the inevitable 
beautiful girl with the inevitable stern guardian, he must 
make shift to get the reputation back. Lack of money 
might still have stood in his way, but one day on the road 
he is overtaken by a millionaire film-producer who gives 
him both lift and job together. And so all ends well, and 
before we close the book we turn once more to the descrip- 
tion, which Mr. Beresford has given us with a touch of 
his true manner, of the ‘‘ monumental firm where one was 
compelled to live in the last century but one.’’ Chetwynd’s 
Bank was the sort of institution Dickens gloated over, 
and in the present book Mr. Beresford has done no more 
than whet our curiosity concerning it. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE BLESSING OF PAN. By Lord Dunsany. 7s. 6d. 


(Putnams.) 


Fantasy to achieve its purpose depends more upon the 
manner than the matter of its telling. The clumsiest 
imagination can invent material outside the usual laws 
of nature as we know them; only a poet can project it 
in such manner that it penetrates to those hinterlands of 
the mind where such things become feasible. In his story 
of the coming of Pantheism to the little village of Wolding, 
and of the tussle between the vicar’s Christian faith and 
the age-old forces released to the undoing of the ordered 
life by Tommy Duffin’s eerie music, Lord Dunsany has 
made barely a single false stroke. Little by little the spell 
of that music is allowed to enchant the pages as it enchanted 
Wolding ; first a disquieting hint, then some tiny piece 
of relevant evidence, then more and more until the whole 
is out. If there is cunning in the telling there is also 
beauty and pathos and humour, humour full of meaning 
as when he speaks of the aquarium as ‘‘ where the dwellers 
in many seas gaze through a sheet of plate glass and 
wonder at men, and men from the other side of it wonder 
back.’’ That sentence gives us the secret of the book; 
for its author is never certainly on the side where the rest 
of us stand so complacently, and in this exquisitely told 
story of how “ some fragment of the quiet that the world 
had lost came down upon Wolding,” you feel that he 
too has wandered after Tommy Duffin’s pipes and pauses 
upon the other side of his mystery to ‘‘ wonder back.” 


FRANZ JOSEPH AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS. 
Edited by Dr. Otto Ernst. Translated by Agnes Blake. 
15s. (Methuen.) 

The penultimate Emperor of Austria was revealed as a 
man and embalmed as a monarch long before he died. He 
saw brother, wife, son, and nephew all come to a violent 
end, and he confronted these domestic bereavements with a 
callousness that has no parallel. In his eighty-fourth year 
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he deliberately let loose the Great War ; and all the horrors 
and calamities that followed, including as they did the 
imminent dissolution of his own Empire, could not prevent 
him from dying peacefully in his bed. Accident made him 
the last of the Dynasts, and he fills his niche in history with 
something of the incongruity of the fly preserved in 
amber : 
“‘ The thing itself is neither rich nor rare : 
One wonders how the devil it got there.” 

Nature endowed him with a temperament in which coarse- 
ness, robustness and lack of sensibility predominated and 
which found a suitable vent in the slaughter of chamois 
and deer. Training, as Dr. Ernst shows, turned him into 
a sort of super-punctilious civil servant who thought he 
could rule a great empire by sitting punctually at his desk 
at 8 a.m. and dispatching telegram after telegram about 
nothing. Yet he had one weakness in common with the 
other members of the Hapsburg house. What the author 
of this very interesting volume calls the ‘‘ nostalgie de la 
nature’’ obsessed him too. He let his beautiful and 
accomplished Empress go on her travels, while he consoled 
himself with Frau Katharina V. Kiss-Schratt, a typically 
Viennese actress at the Burg Theatre. So Francis Joseph 
can’t have been altogether an ogre. This rigid old bureau- 
crat, who could do business with a subordinate for twenty 
years before he conferred on him the inexpressible honour 
of shaking hands with him, had at least one soft spot. 


PAUL, THE JEW. By the Author of “ By an Unknown 
Disciple.” 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Any reader of that “ thriller,’ the Acts of the Apostles, 
must have noticed the gaps in the narrative. At least we 
think them gaps because this is a psychological age, and 
we are obsessed with mental processes. Whereas in an 
earlier age it was enough to record breathless events, now 
we must pluck at our souls until we have satisfied ourselves 
what were the complexes and inhibitions that led men to 
these adventures. Admittedly some of the gaps in the old 
records are bewildering. A notable instance is that which 
yawns before the ninth chapter of the Acts. In that chapter 
the man who made havoc of the church and went about 
like a mad heifer breathing out threatenings and slaughter, 
underwent an experience that changed him into the greatest 
crusader for the cause which he had previously harried. 
What brought about this change? Was it an act of 
divine fiat employing a thunderstorm as instrument, and 
with a hey-presto arbitrariness changing the whole slant 
of the man’s mind? Or was the dramatic incident on 
the Damascus road merely the climax of a long process 
of mental development which had been driving him to 
the feet of Christ, and against which he had struggled 
desperately but in vain? The latter view invests the 
experience of Paul with a near and human interest, and 
divests it of those seemingly magical and inconsequent 
elements that tend to make it remote and alien to ourselves. 
In this book the talented authoress reconstructs what 
may have been the psychological processes that begat 
this remarkable volte-face : the nauseating stench from the 
temple shambles, the liberal broadmindedness of the 
academic Gamaliel, the obvious failure of the temple 
system to meet men’s deepest needs, the reductio ad 
absurdum to which the Mosaic dispensation was on all 
hands being brought, the goodness and sincerity of Gentiles. 
Readers of ‘“‘ By an Unknown Disciple”’ will find this 
new book disappointing; but this disappointment is 
begotten of the exceeding beauty of the earlier work 
rather than of demerit in its successor. 


SONGS IN THE DARKNESS. By Arthur Bennett. (War- 
rington: ‘‘ Sunrise Publishing Co.) 


These poems are issued in book form in the hope that 
they may “‘ do something to revive that spirit of mutual 
service and self-sacrifice which led eventually to victory 
and which alone can lead to lasting peace.’’ Most of them 
were written in the stress of war, but behind even the 
grimmest is that ideal which the author states in his pre- 
fatory note with such simple earnestness. Mr. Arthur 


Bennett, who has published many books both of “poetry 
and prose, and who is well known for the splendid work 
he has done for Warrington, of which town he is now 
Mayor, is perhaps one of the few who kept their ideals 
undimmed through the dark days. These poems, written 
as events arose—some of world-wide renown, some of 
local and personal interest—show the trend of thought 
and the hopes and fears that inspired one who feels keenly 
and cannot rest till he has given voice to his anxiety or 
admiration, or to anger at injustice; they make a unique 
record of the war years and the few years preceding. The 
spirit of optimism, that survives all suffering and heart- 
break, is the book’s key-note; behind the doubts and 
regrets shine courage and enduring faith, and Mr. Bennett 
writes with a lyrical cadence and a facility for rhyming 
which turns to music even the most dreadful and un- 
forgettable tragedies. One comes to the conclusion that 
he must think in poetry—whether he be idly dreaming or 
dwelling in passionate sorrow on his country’s anguish. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC, By Paul Bekker. tos. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


In this historical survey of music as a reflection of the 
life-processes of mankind, the author promulgates the 
thesis that the artistic capacities of the peoples of former 
centuries were possibly at least as high as our own. This 
unconventional avenue of approach to the land of music’s 
past avoids the dusty, and musty, roadways of the more 
precise, though not necessarily more accurate historians. 
The vista presented has a distinctly human interest, and 
the ordinary traveller will not be wearied by too many 
halts to investigate the tablets upon this or that illustrious 
tomb. The author is in fact preoccupied more with the 
history of the art than with the lives of its great ones, 
although a certain amount of attention is given to them in 
so far as they bear upon the subject of the book. The 
shadow land illumined for us by the bright and ever-active 
intelligence of Mr. Bekker, stretches from a few years ago 
back to the dim distances of Greek music. If we feel at 
times that this searchlight shifts too rapidly from one point 
of interest to another, missing some altogether, we cannot 
deny that sufficient are seen, and from novel angles, to 
make him a vastly entertaining guide. One freely admits 
there is no space to deal, among other contributory in- 
fluences, with the effects of scientific research, and the 
invention and perfecting of musical instruments, upon 
the development of the art ; but the point might have been 
stressed. Mr. Bekker, by the way, prefers the word 
‘transformation ’’ to development, but the fact remains, 
as his pages show, that the art of music is evolutionary 
in its progress. Beethoven is given due prominence for 
perfecting sonata form, although Liszt is not credited with 
inventing the symphonic poem, nor are we made to realise 
the lovely form shaped by the poetic imagination of Chopin 
from the bare skeleton of the Nocturne fashioned by Field. 
However, Mr. Bekker conclusively proves in this book 
that a history of music need not be either boring or a 
subject of purely professional interest, and as such one 
welcomes it heartily. There are several beautiful illus- 
trations, and a usefully comprehensive index. 


TANAGRA FIGURES. By Wilfranc Hubbard. 7s. 6d. 


(Macmillan.) 


Lovers, philosophers, gossiping young women—and 
some old ones—fashionable young men and their slaves 
talk their graceful way in and out of these delightful 
sketches. The setting for the author’s human though far- 
away figures of laughter and tears is the conventional 
one of ancient Greece. But Athens and Sparta, the 
Eubcean shore, Tauris or Megara, become places familiar 
to the reader because in some way dear to the quite vivid 
and real people who in these pages bear classical names. 
Even the Muses—one each of whom, as arranged at their 
amusing ‘‘ Prologue” on Parnassus, may be said to insti- 
gate one of the stories which follow, are nothing if not 
entirely human in deportment and conversation. Landor 
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would not have been ashamed to own these imaginary 
conversations, for if Mr. Hubbard falls short of Landor’s 
finest flights of poetry in prose, he can compare quite 
favourably with his predecessor on the score of humour and 
of story-telling without straining the reader’s sense of 
congruity. It cannot be easy to write so humorously, 
wisely and delicately while maintaining the semi-playful 
illusion of the ancient Greece that never was except in the 
minds of poets and scholars ever since the Kenaissance. 
However lacking in even the rudiments of classical lore, 
no reader can fail to enjoy Mr. Hubbard’s book, if good 
writing wedded to light reading that proves to be un- 
expectedly substantial can tempt his palate. Compared 
with what one usually gets in new fiction for seven and 
sixpence, this book is very good value indeed. 


Tail-piece from ‘‘ Salome.”’ 
By Aubrey Beardsley. 
From “The Eighteen-Nineties,” Jackson. New Edition. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


BABEL: A DRAMATIC POEM. By J. Redwood Anderson. 
3s. 6d. (Benn.) 


Hitherto Mr. Anderson has been known to us only by 
his delicate country lyrics. They were fresh, and fragrant, 
and exquisitely shaped—like rain-wet leaves. It comes 
as the greatest surprise therefore to find his name beneath 
a long dramatic poem, and to learn moreover that the 
poem is only the first of a (projected ?) trilogy. There 
are passages in the poem that have all the freshness and 
fragrance of those earlier lyrics; but the supreme merit 
of the new work is the dignity with which it sustains its 
finely objectified philosophy. Mr. Anderson has taken 
the story of Nimrod and given it a new import, a new 
vitality. It shows, he says, the exultation of the Indi- 
vidual, of the One over against the Many, over against 
the Universe. Nimrod, setting his tower full-square 
upon the earth, thrusting its hugeness against the skies, 
is only a symbol ; he is setting himself to defy the gods, 
he is setting his own divinity to defy the massed divinity 
of the crowd. Or, as Professor Abercrombie puts it in his 
graceful introduction: “‘ In his tragedy, the past comes to 
life again ; but comes to life in the questioning of to-day.” 
“Babel” is to be followed in its turn by ‘“ Exodus ”’— 
“ the exultation of the Race, of the Many over against the 
One.”” And the trilogy will culminate in the drama of 
“ Akhnaton,”’ the exultation of the Totality, of which the 
One and the Many are after all only varying aspects. 
But the poem is far from being merely a metaphysical 
treatise in verse. It is inspired—we can hardly say more. 
Mr. Anderson has conceived Nimrod, first of all, as a human 
being, a man tortured with doubts, one in whom the divine 


and the material are woefully at war. The poem is an 
extremely fine performance, a splendid argument for Mr. 
Anderson’s future. 


NORTHUMBRIAN CROSSES OF THE PRE-NNORMAN 
AGE. By W. G. Collingwood. 30s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Mr. Collingwood is known for his “‘ Life of Ruskin ”’ (he 
was Ruskin’s friend and secretary in his’ darkest? days) ; 
and he ought to be known for his short novels, which we 
believe you can get on Lake District railway stalls. He 
has never bothered to find a London’ publisher, and so 
these beautifully written studies of life in long past~days 
are hardly known. But in Cumberland we know Colling- 
wood, as well as we know anyone. He has written an 
amazing ‘‘ Guide to the Lakes”; for twenty-five years 
he has inspired and guided the archzological work done 
there, and he is the foremost authority on its antiquities. 
Consequently when he gathers up a large part of his know- 
ledge, as he has done in this book on the carved stone 
crosses which abound on the English and Scottish border, 
the result is a book that no one else could have written. 
Here his imaginative powers are in abeyance, and the 
writing is close and informing. The wealth of pre-Norman 
material is so great that it will not surprise most readers ; 
and the writer could not afford to waste a sentence. But 
the artist has been given full scope in the illustrations, 
which number over two hundred. The present writer has 
thought for years that Mr. Collingwood is the living writer 
who has received least of the reputation that he deserves. 
But his skill with his pencil is as great as his skill with his 
pen. These illustrations are of the utmost richness and 
beauty, in detail and shading, so that it is hard to turn 
from them to the text. The book, which is our first 
complete and connected study of its theme, is very finely 
produced, and must be considered a cheap one. 


WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA. By Maurice Baring. 8s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Maurice Baring’s studies of Russian life in the days 
before the Revolution have a double interest. They 
supply an instructive analysis of the mentality of the 
people under Tsarism, and they are written with such charm 
and grace that one would read him with interest were he 
writing about broom-handles. Mr. Baring saw the ‘Russo- 
Japanese war as a correspondent for the Morning Post, 
and was unusually well equipped for his task. He under- 
stood Russian and loved the Russian people. He found 
rich copy not from great generals or political leaders, but 
among the common people, travelling in a railway carriage 
crowded with private soldiers, mingling with the workers 
in simple Russian fashion, man to man. The Russian 
soldier who told him, after a week’s campaigning from 
which he emerged with a torn and muddied blouse and 
a thick beard, that he thought him “ an ordinary man ’’— 
and demanded to be shown his master—paid Mr. Baring 
a very real compliment. He does full justice, but no more 
than justice, to the kindliness, the friendliness and the 
simplicity of the humbler Russian, of his gifts of hospitality 
and his good nature. This volume is really a collection of 
three books—‘‘ With the Russians in Manchuria,”’ ‘“‘ What I 
Saw in Russia, 1905—1906,’’ and ‘‘ What I Saw in Russia, 
1907-1914.”’ The last two books cover a period full of 
tremendous political happenings, great revolts, popular 
ferments and brutal struggles for power. Mr. Baring 
tells us of these, but he is really much more interested 
in such things as the preparation of the holy oil at the 
Kremlin, a new play by Maxim Gorky at the Moscow Art 
Theatre, or the literary tastes of his Russian friends. The 
total result of this is to supply a much more accurate 
picture of how the people lived, thought and acted than 
any precise description could give. Mr. Maurice Baring 
is one who, as all the world knows, possesses the supreme 
gift of enriching everything that he touches from the 
store house of his own mind. 
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